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BITBRATVUBRB. 


SNATCHES OF VERSE, 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
No. 7.—EVANGELINE. 


The Night is in the summer skies : 
Oh, lightly from thy slumber rise, 
Evangeline! 
The wind amid the roses sighs— 
And I for thee—Oh lightly rise ; 
And bend on me thy tender eyes, 
Evangeline ! 





As stars unto some lonely sea 

Where only stars above it be, 
Evangeline ! 

So, loved and worshipped silently, 

Are those dear eyes of thine to me, 

Whose being yearns and flows to thee, 
Evangeline! 


The moonlight floods the quiet skies, 
And sleeps upon thy sleeping eyes, 
Evangeline ! 
Ah, would my kiss might waken those 
Fair lids that all so mutely close 
Upon thy happy heart’s repose, 
Evangeline ! 





SUMMER DAYS. 


In summer, when the days were long, 
We walked together in the wood : 
Our heart was light, our step was strong, 
Sweet flutterings were there in our blood, 
In summer, when the days were long. 


We strayed from morn till evening came, 

We gathered flowers, and wove us crowns ; 
We walked ’mid poppies red as flame, 

Or sat upon the yellow downs, 
And always wished our life the same. ; 


In summer, when the days were long, 
We leapt the hedgerow, crost the brook ; 
And still her voice flowed forth in song, 
Or else she read some graceful book, 
In summer, when the days were long. 


And then we sat beneath the trees, 
With shadows lessening in the noon; 
And in the sunlight and the breeze 
We feasted, many a gorgeous June, 
While larks were singing o’er the leas. 


In summer, when the days were long, 

On dainty chicken, snow- white bread, 
We feasted, with no grace but song; 

We pluck’d wild strawberries, ripe and red, 
In summer, when the days were long. 


We loved, and yet we knew it not— 

For loving seemed like breathing, then— 
We found a heaven in every spot, 

Saw angels, too, in all good men, 
And dreamt of God in grove and grot. 


In summer, when the days are long, 
Alone I wander, muse alone; 

I see her not; but that old song, 
Under the fragrant wind is blown, 

In summer, when the days are long. 


Alone I wander in the wood ; 
But one fair spirit hears my sighs, 
And half I see, so glad and good, 
The honest daylight of her eyes, 
That charmed me under earlier skies. 


In summer when the days are long, 

I love her as we loved of old; 
My heart is light, my step is strong— 

For love brings back those hours of gold, 
In summer, when the days are long. 





THE GUARDSMAN’S LAST CAMPAIGN. 


BY PERCY BOYD, Esq. 


_, ‘This sort of thing will not do at all; by Jove, it won’t,” said the 
Hon. Fakenham Broke as he examined bis features in a mirror over 
the mantel-piece with a microscopic minutenesss worthy of a de- 
butante prep«ring for her first ball. ‘* My hair is getting grey, yes, 
positively grey! there are crows’ feet under my eyes too and be d—d 
to them. I must make haste,” and having thus spoke, the Hon. Faken- 
ham Broke tugged the ropes of a magnificent Turkish dressing-gown 
in which his form was enveloped, so as to tighten it a little at the 
Waist, put his hands in his pockets, assumed a meditative expression of 
ee manee, whistled, and finally sat down to his breakfast. While 
oa young officer is discussing his broiled chicken, and munching his 
al ch — avail ourselves of the opportunity of telling our readers 
ma. Hon. Fakenham Broke was in the Guards. He was as tall, 
—. some and well-conditioned a young fellow as any in ber Majesty’s 
mth his hair was of the most glossy brown, and beautifully ar- 
py over his temples ; his moustaches were curly, and shone at the 
7 8 as if they had been oe into a pot of Warren's patent blacking ; 
Pe eyes were blue; he had a martial carriage ; and to see this young 
“ caracolling along on his charger, with the sunshine glinting on 

ji ee ncent trappings, his plume waving in the wind, and his sabre 
x ngling at his side, was one o the most lovely sights in creation; an 
rvation, by the way, which Miss Amelia Kun Spriggs made to her 
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mother as the pair stood side by side the delighted spectators of some 
military pageant inthe Green Park, wherein the young Guardsman 
played his part to admiration. At the time we speak of, the hero of 
this story had entered upon his thirtieth year; he had early been 
launched into the pleasures and dissipations of a London life; his 
career had been a not undistinguished one; if success is to be tested 
by a number of conquests, the Hon. Fakenham Broke had his bonnes for- 
tunes in abundance. But with all this he was not happy; he sipped 
his tea, he looked pensively into the fire which blazed cheerfully before 
him, and his glance rested somewhat anxiously too as it wandered over 
some letters which lay with unbroken seals upon the table by his side. 
Whyshould this be so? what right had any care to trouble the manly 
breast of this curled darling of fashion to whom the sa/ons of Berkeley 

Square and Belgravia were opened nightly as a cherished guest—who 
had tick with Frederic Besch, of Hanover Street, one of the most ac- 
complished tailors in the world; who had horses and a Brougham, as 
well as some other things we shall not stay to mention, because it would 
not be proper todo so. Was he in love? alas! no, our hero was, if 

ossible in a predicament still more serious; in short, he was over 
head and ears in debt. There was a certain Jew resident in the pur- 
lieus of Golden Square, who sold pictures, and did “ little bills’ at three 
months, which, although they were frequently renewed, were never 
paid. Andthus it came to pass that one of the most generous, single- 

hearted and brave young fellows in the world found himself at the age 
of thirty with serious difficulties thickening around him, and no visible 
means of extricating himself from their thraldom. 

His father was an Irish peer, a man of pleasure and prodigal habits, 
beset with debts and embarrassments of his own, some of which had 
come to him with the family patrimony, and more of which he had con- 
tracted on his own account. The vast estates which called him owner 
were for the most part under the tender mercies of receivers of the 
Court of Chancery—his tenants were starving, while he himself, too 
indolent to look around into the condition of his affairs, lived luxuri- 
ously at his clubs, getting money how and when he could, and spend 
ing it considerably faster than it came into his exchequer. Despite 
his embarrassments, he was @ clever, unscrupulous man of the world; 
profoundly selfish; so long as he had the means of enjoying his own 

leasures, he cared little about his son, whom he was in the constant 

abit of recommending, to get hold of some rich city heiress. And now 
for the first time as the gay young Guardsmen sate in his solitary room 
thinking about the Jew in Golden Square, and looking back upon the 
many years of his short life which he had wasted in pleasures that had 
failed to satisfy, and left him poorer than when he began the world, 
the prudential admonitions of his worthy parent recurred to his 
mind with a peculiar stringency, and he wished, if the truth were 
known, that he had long ago acted upon the suggestion before the grey 
hairs had begun to come, and the crows’ feet, by the presence whereof 
he was so greatly troubled, had gathered under eyes. ‘* I shall marry 
—-by Jove, I must—there’s no help for it, none in the world; the go- 
vernor was right after all. But who shall it be? who has got tin? 
there’s the difficulty.” And as he sat revolving these matters, many 
ladies of his acquaintance presented themselves to his mind’s eye, along 
array of titled beauties rose before him. But he found some difficulty 
in satisfying himself that avy single one of them, or any one of them 
who was single, possessed the qualifications so necessary to him. There 
were beauty, birth, and fashion in abundatice, but not what he wanted ; 
80, lighting a cigar, the Hon. Fakenham Broke threw open his window, 
and looked forth into the street. 

It was the spring of the year, genial and sunny, the season had just 
commenced. The green foliage of the parks was in all its freshness, the 
dust washed away by April showers. Through the streets glittered 
brilliant equipages; in the shop windows were the latest fashions ; 
careless idlers lounged along the causeway ; poverty looked with gaunt 
and hungry eye at the piles of wealth beyond his reach ; sin flaunted 
along in purple and fine linen; and the blind mendicant with his dog 
cast up his sightless eyes, and tapped on the street with his staff in 
vain. The stream swept regardless past him. As the young Guards- 
man threw him a copper, 4 carriage rolled by; it was the equipage 
of a lady of some pretension who resided in one of the small streets in 
May Fair. She had one only daughter, just come out, and tolerably 
good looking. Rumour has given it out that the young lady was an 
heiress. Fate, as it were, seemed to have thrown her in the young 
officer’s way ; for they had met a few nights previously ata ball, and 
here she was just as he was turning the subject over in his mind. 

*«T will try Miss Hargrave—by Jove, I will,” said the Guardsman, 
shutting down the window, and arranging his moustache. 

The social reputation of the Hon. Fakenham Broke was too well es- 
tablished to render access to the mansion of the Harley family a matter 
of any difficulty whatever. A card left at the house upon the preced- 
ing day was in due time responded to by an invitation to dinner, and 
when he found himself seated at table next to the object of his aspira- 
tions, the Guardsman, in all the conscious triumph of his power, felt 
that he could win in a canter, but he felt too at the same time a certain 
uneasy sensation about the region of his heart which told him that, 
although to marry might be possible, to love would be wholly out of the 
question ; and yet Laura Hargrave was by no means unprepossessin 
in appearance, a perfect lady, remarkably well bred, remarkably wel 
dressed, and rather agreeable into the bargain. She might have pleased 
even a taste more fastidious than that of our hero; but there was a cold- 
ness in her eyes, which were of a stone blue china colour, that he did 
not altogether like. This was a difficulty he thought might be got over, 
and having satisfied himself by subsequent inquiries that there was a 
tolerable fortune forthcoming, the Hon. Fakenham Broke determined 
in process of time, during the course of which he had made himself as 
fascinating as he could, to make his proposals in due time, which he did 
accordingly at Lady Fitzpoodle’s ball in Berkely Square, and he was 
accepted—subject however (for Miss Laura was a prudent young lady, 
with an eye for an eligible establishment) to the approval of her moth- 
er. The conference, when it was held, by no means turned out a sat- 
isfactory result. The gay Guardsman confessed very candidly that his 
means were small and his debts large. The sagacious matron hinted 
that she could not afford at present to give her daughter a very large 
fortune, and in the meantime, and until the young officer's prospects 
should undergo an improvement, she suggested the propriety of his dis- 

continuing his attentions. 

Such, in a few words, was the result of the Hon. Fakenham Broke’s 
first attempt at matrimony. He made we are sorry to say, a good many 
subsequent ones, and they all turned out equally unsuccessful in 2 finan- 
cial point of view. In many instances, where there was even appear- 
ance of worldly opulence, there was no money whatever, at least none 
forthcoming. In several it was “no money until I die ;” and at length 
the Guardsman ~ up in disgust a pursuit which seemed likely to be 
80 profitless, and who shall say that the mercenary young fellow was 
not rightly served? But then, on the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that a man cannot live in the Guards for nothing ; and if the ac- 
cidents of birth, rank, and fortune, have placed him in that conspicu- 





ous position with nothing, what the deuce is he todo? Dear reader, 
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answer this question. What other available resource is open to him 
but to marry an heiress. 
Now it came to pass that the worthy Mr. Moses Abedn the 
mtlemen to whom we have already referred as resident in Golden 
aare, chanced to have dealings with a certain brother of the same 
interesting fraternity, who lived in the city. Visiting this gentleman 
in the course of business, he inquired if there was any good stir- 
ring, and the city Jew pulled forth a sheaf of acceptances, upon several 
of which Mr. Abednego saw written in large characters a name with 
which he was tolerable familiar. 
‘* Moosh of these things about?” he inquired of his friend, pointing 
to one of the documents in question. 
** Not many, good mark I should think, son of an earl” (he pronoun- 
ced it hearl,) was the reply. 
** Oh, none better,” responded Moses, without moving a musele of his 
face, But we need not trouble our readers with any further details of 
the conversation between this worthy pair, the result will be sufficient 
for them to know. Within three days afterwards, as the Hon. Faken- 
ham Broke was lounging out of the Guards Club with his friend Lord 
Tomnoddy of the Blues, he was arrested upon a judge’s fiat at the suit 
of his obliging acquaintance, Mr. Abednego, for the sum of £750, with 
costs. 


Here was an end of all his aspirations, the crash wascome. To apply 
to his father would be ridiculous; that worthy peer, had he not en- 
joyed privilege of Parliament, was probably in danger of a similar 
catastrophe himself. What was to be done? He sent a a 
for the family solicitor; that gentleman having arrived, and h a 
statement of the case as correctly as the confused faculties of the 

officer would enable him to give it, rubbed his polished forehead. with 
his pocket handkerchief, took a large pinch of snuff, and thus spoke. 
“This money may be raised for this time; but it’s the last straw 
upon the camel’s back ; that I tell you plainly, my dear Sir. Nothing 
more can be done in that way, the sooner we make the a 
rapgements the better for fear of detainers; and when you get 

, take my advice, leave this expensive regiment, m 

young lady with money, and settle yourself comfortably in life.’ 

be. D—n young ladies with money,” groaned the unfortunate young 
officer, ‘‘ 1 have tried that dodge already. There arenone.” ‘ Why, 
my @ear Sir,” the shrewd man of business said, “it seems to me you 
don’t go the right way to work. You look, perhaps, too high in those 
fi nable circles in which you move. Money, I have no doubt, isa 
ra scarce commodity, prudent mammas will look out for settle- 
ments, and all that sort of thing. But you should come down a peg or 
twe; leave the grand houses, try the streets and squares, There’s 
Baker Street for instance, or Southampton Row, I know heaps of people 
imthose places who would give you twenty, aye, or thirty thousand 
@oww, and think nothing of it.” 

We have minutely recorded this conversation, as the sequel ofthe 
story will show what an important influence it was destined to have 
upon the fortunes of our hero. 

At the time we speak of, there stood in one of the eastern suburbs of 
London a good square brick house, with a low roof, and substantial 
pillars at the door. There was a garden in the front, with trim 
velled walks, honey-suckle hedges, and vases made of Portland stone: 
There was a neat commodious stable on one side, and a coach-house in 
the rear. The mansion was precisely one of that kind of houses which 
fancy would people with rotund elderly gentlemen, pleasant-looking 
and smiling, fond of curious old crusted port, and of everything else 
that was good—warm men, rich, benevolent and hospitable. 

Everything that lay within the power of art had evidently been done 
in and about Laurel Lodge (for so this mansion was called), toadorn as 
well as render it comfortable; pots, containing flowering shrubs, stood 
in double files on either side of the neat gravelled walk by which you 
approached it. 

The two hedges were trimly clipped, the hall door was of a bright 
pea green, the brass knocker flashed and glittered in the sunshine. It 
looked so bright that upon a very warm day, you would be almost in- 
clined to fear it would burn youif you touched it with one your fin- 
gers. The windows were clean, so clean that it was perfectly wonder- 
ful how they could remain so amid the dusty and smoky atmosphere. 
You saw too through them glimpses of transparent draperies of white 
muslin, and curtains of cherry-coloured damask. We have said that 
the ‘out ensemble of the house was just such as to impress the mind 
with the idea that its proprietor was well to doin the world. Fancy, 
had she peopled it with the beings to whom we have referred, would not 
have been far astray ; Laurel Lodge was the residence of a rich man, 
and his name was John Brown. 

Of his history anterior to the period of his introduction to our read- 
ers, we do not think it necessary to favour them with a minute account. 
There is no authority whatever to show that he was of illustrious line- 
age, or that he was any relative of Sir Thomas, of literary notoriety. 
He was, in point of fact, a retired stock-broker, who had commenced 
the world upon nothing, and had retired from it worth a plum. Gene- 
rous, benevolent, and hospitable, like most English gentlemen of hig 
stamp, he was not without his little failings either; he had a weakness 
for the aristocracy, and if there was anything in the world to which 
he attached an undue share of importance, it was a lord, or the son of 
one. 

But notwithstanding this little failing, the stock-broker was a 
estimable and worthy man. To see him at the head of his own table, 
in the black velvet waistcoat which set off his portly figure to advan- 
tage, his partially bald brow, where the organ of benevolence wag so 
strongly developed that one might read the whole history of his life 
and character from it, his rubicund countenance beaming with jovial- 
ty and good humour, with a bottle of his favourite green seal before 
him, was @ spectacle which it would have done your heart good to wit- 
ness. He was a fine type of the class which he represented, and every- 
thing about him was in perfect keeping with himself. The furniture 
of his room was quiet and respectable, no flaring French paper adorned 
the walls, no gew-gews ‘or gilding,” or glittering chandeliers, nor 
flaring prints were there ; over rthing was neat, orderly, and in perfect 
keeping, thoroughly substantial like himself. 

We shall not impede the — of our story by describing this es- 
timable gentleman’s better-half, because she has Uittle or nothing to do 
with the facts which we are about to relate. A comely rather e derly 
English matron, she adored her lord and master ; there was no one she 
thought at all to be compared with him in the whole circle of humanity, 
and when he trudged off, as he stil? occasionally would do, to some of 
his former haunts in the city, comfortably wra up in his olive 
brown great coat, with velvet collar to match, his hat neatly brushed, 
and his brown silk umbrel!a under his arm, the worthy body would in- 
quire of daughter Lydia, as she watched the retreating form of her 
lord, if she did not think her father a wonderfully good-looking man 
for his years. 

But as the young lady is the heroine of our little tale, she deserves 





more than & passing notice. Lydia, or as her fond parents called her, 
Lyddy, was a girl among a thousand. Mo man to abve seen her would 
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ever have SUPP’ sed that a flower so fair had bloomed into‘taturity in 
the dusky P""tieus of Mincing Lane. She had the finest blue eyes in 
the world, not of the stone china order, like Laura ve, but 
bright., joyous, and love inspiring. She had rosy lips, which disclosed 
“e q@ of teeth as white as pearls. She had a blooming /olour, » good 
re, a kind heart, and report said, whether correctly or not, we 
l have presently an opportunity of ascertaining, thirty thousand 

day of her marriage. . 
—. se taie alte venaty had never been heard in the aristocratic 
circles of May Fair or Belgravia ; the dowagers and ladies patronesses 
of Almack’s would have ignored her existence, and pronounced her 
snauvais ton. Had Lady Augusta Fitaakerly, who has two raw- boned 
high-shouldered daughters of her own, (of whom by the way she has 
not yet disposed) seen her, she would in all probability have pro- 

nounced her not a dowdy only, but a perfect fright. Notwithstandip 

this, however, the merchant’s daughter had grown up as charming an 
as lovely as if she had never seen the light, save in perfumed sulons 
through drapery of silver tissue. She had never been in @ crowd of 
the é/ite since she was born, had never stood upon a stair-case, equeezed 
by the high born and titled as flat asa pancake, bad never been twisted 
aheut in a polka, with her head upon some roué's shoulder, and his 
odious breath hot upon her cheek. The only festal scene in which this 
young beauty had ever mingled, was at a lady mayoress’s ball, and 
where our hero had the felicity of an introduction. There acting under 
the prudent counsel which had. been given by the man of law, when he 
released him from durance vile, upon that occasion to which we have 
already referred, went the Hon. Fakenham Broke. He had taken the 
solicitor’s advice, he had ‘‘ come down a peg,” his commission 











worth 

was sold, his horses were disposed of, his name was taken from two of 
his clubs, he was a year older and several years wiser; he was still 
occupied in spe of a rich wife. 


He had entered upon scenes in 
which in his palmier days he would not have condescended to mingle, 
when his roving eye fell upon the beauties of Lydia Brown, to whom 
he caused himself to be introduced forthwith, and with whom he danced 
‘geveral times in the course of the evening. ‘ 

As the little daughter of the porter at Shepherd’s Inn admired Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis, and thought in her unsophisticated heart, he was 

far the handsomest and most wonderful person of the male sex 
ri she had ever seen; so the artless nature of Miss Brown was 
speedily captivated by the fascinations of our hero. His hair had not 
grown much greyer than when we beheld him for the first time as he 
sat in his solitary lodgings, munching his breakfast, and mourning over 
his sad fate; nor had the crows’ feet under his eyes increased or visi- 
bly deepened themselves, notwithstanding the many cares which sat so 
heavily upon his prime of manhood. What marvel was it then that the 
unsophisticated ycung girl was speedily fascinated by the elegance of 
his a rance and manners? What marvel that she decided in her 
own mind that he was the most incomparably superior person she had 
ever seen? What marvel that, when upon being presented to Mrs. 
Brown, that worthy matron, as her eye fell upon the gallant bearing 
and handsome face of the young warrior, thought within her own mind 
that he would be the very thing for her daughter Lydia ; and upon hos- 
pitable and matrimonial thoughts intent, she named an early day, 
‘when she expressed a hope the Captain would favour them with his 
company at Laurel Lodge, to dinner. : 

** But you must not expect a fine party, we are very simple folks : 
none of your grand West-end doings, you know, Captain; but if you 
will honour us so far, Mr. Brown I know would be delighted.” 

The Hon. Fakenham Broke of course replied that he would be en- 
chanted, and so he was, the sly young dog; for he had already been 
making inquiries, and had satisfied himself that the thing would do. As 
he was returning, after naa deposited the ladies in their brougham, 
he encountered Sir Pompey Wentworth, a Worcestershire baronet, who 
went to any place where he could get a good dinner and a glass of 
champagne. ‘Go in and win thirty thousand down,” said the pudgy 
baronet, giving the ex-Guardsman a poxe in the ribs ; ‘‘ city people, low 
connections, and all that sort of thing; but there’s no such thing as 
living in this world without tin, as you'll know, my boy, when you 
come to my age” 

The Hon. Fakenham Broke’s philosophy upon this subject being 
rather in accordance with that propounded by Sir Pompey, we may 
readily imagine that when the appointed day arrived, having quite 
made up his mind to go in and win if it were possible, he made his toi- 
lette with rather more than ordinary care, and depositing himself in a 
brougham, which he had hired for the occasion from a livery stable 
hard by his lodgings, he drove off to Laurel Lodge. 

If the preparations made by our hero to achieve a conquest had been 
elaborate, those which were made for his reception by the worthy in- 
habitants at Laurel Lodge were upon an Souery extensive scale. There 
have been many banquets got up by distinguished chefs in May Fair or 
Belgravia, which the experienced gourmet would have pronounced very 

tly inferior to the repast provided for the entertainment of our 
SS by the proprietor of prot Lodge; John Brown was, as he said, 
a plain man, but he was a “‘ warm” man upon Change. He knew as 
‘well as any one alive his exact position. He knew the respect which a 
successful English merchant may always command ; but he knew also, 
the respect which is due to the aristocracy of his native country ; and as it 
‘was not every day that the son of an earl sat at meat in his house, Mr. 
Brown determined to entertain him like a lord—asindeed hedid. We 
therefore entreat our readers to suppose (and it will save us a great 
deal of trouble if they do), that the entertainment of Mr. Brown was 
not unworthy of the great occasion, and our hero who, to do him jus- 
tice, was far from fastidious—possessed all the high breeding of caste 
without any of its disposition to impertinence or sneering—enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly, and partook with a hearty appetite of the good things 
which were set before him; and ashe sipped the generous foaming li- 
quor which ‘“‘Jeames” the footman poured at frequent intervals into his 
glass, he felt his manly breast expand with generous emotions, and re- 
solved that this time at least he would not let the fair prize slip 
through his fingers—but, in the words of his friend the baronet, go in 
and ve. (To be concluded next Saturday. ) 


LIFE AND DEATH IN A HOSPITAL. 


We take the liberty of changing the title of this paper from Household Words. 
It is therein called “ St. George and the Dragon;’’ and elsewhere will be found so 
much relating to those worthies, that the hasty reader of headings might feel in- 

ined to skip this interesting article—Ed. Alb. 

At the most active corner of the most active lung of the great metro- 
polis, stands a ry building of the pseudo-classical style. Its vast 
monotonous white flank, exposed to the full roar of Piccadilly, gives no 
sen of life or animation; and if it were not for the inscription on its 

» “‘ supported by voluntary contributions,” it might be taken for 
®@ workhouse, or for one of Nash’s palaces. Will the reader be con- 
ducted through the labyrinths of Saint George’s Hospital, and see 
something of the eternal fight that every day beholds between the good 
Saint yap the undying Dragon of Disease ? 

But let not enter with the idea that there is anything repulsive 
in the contemplation of this congregation of human sufferers; but 
rather with a sense of the beneficence of an institution, which snatches 
poor helpless creatures from the depressing influences of noisome 
alleys, or the fever jungles of pestilential courts, and opens to them 
here—in the free air, where a palace might be proud to plant itself—a 
home, with benevolence and charity as their friends and servitors. 
Neither must he look with a half-averted glance upon the scenes we 
have to show him; for their aim is to render the anguish of one sufferer 
subservient to the future ease of some succeeding sufferer ; to make 
great Death himself pay tribute to the living. 

As we enter and proceed into the fine vestibule, a crowd of students 
are seen hanging about the Board-room door. It is one o’clock, and 
“* High Change” at the Hospital. Dotted about, among the living mass, 
are some who carry little wooden trays filled with Sine and surgical 
instruments. These are “ dressers,” waiting for the surgeons to make 
their daily round of the wards. Others have long green books tucked 
under their arms; these are the clerks of the physicians, whose duty 
it is to post up, day by day, the progress of the patiente, until “dead” 
or “ recovered” closes the account. They are all looking into the 
Board-room, and expecting the advent of the big Medicine-men. The 
younger men regard this room with awe; for, to them, it is a sealed 

; and they wonder if the time will ever come when they will 
Jounge carelessly in and out of it, or have their portraits hung upon 
the walle, or their busts placed upon brackets. 

Now, the Board-room door opens: a surgeon comes out, wheels to 
the right, strides down the passage, and off goes one of the trays and a 
broil of students. A physician follows, and turns to the left: with 
him flies a green book and another ring of satellites. Surgeons and 

avlene elles, onesies poster, oe  saling up his aay crowd of 

» green y8; and the noisy vestibul 

deserted. us follow the last batch up the s lg moored 
This ig a pbhysician’s ward. At this hour all the patients are in bed 
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to await their doctor's visit. The cluster of students follow the physi- 
cian, and settle for a few minutes here and there upon particular beds, 
as they proceed down the long vista of sufferers. The patients are 
iet enough whilst the physicians are present; but we will just look 
in half-an-hour hence and see what a change there will be. At theend 
of each ward is a room for the murse. See how she has contrived to 
make it look like home; the bit of carpet, the canary, the pictures 
round the walls, all express an individuality strongly in contrast with 
the bare monotonous aspect of the open ward. Meanwhile the swarm 
of black bees is pitching upon a distant bed; before we can reach it, 
however, 4 little bell rings, and all the patients’ eyes turn towards a 
articular part of the wall. There we see a large dial, like that of a 
Sasemeter, with a hand in the centre. Round it are the names of the 
medical officers, nurses, and the words accident, operation, chapel, Xc. 
There is one of these dials in every ward, and all are worked by a 
series of iron rods which communicate with each other, the impulse 
being given by the porter below in the hall. By this means anything 
that is goin on in the Hospital is known simultaneously at every part 
of it. The bell that has just rung is part of the apparatus, and draws 
attention to the movements of the hand. It stops at ‘‘ operation ;” and 
in a minute afterwards a long line of students are seen winding up the 
stairs, the surgeon at their head. He looks calm; but depend upon it, 
be bears an anxious mind, for life and reputation wait upon his skill. 
Let us follow the crowd; a new spirit has come over the students ;— 
the jolliest and most careless walk up steadily and silently. It is to 
be a tremendous operation—one of the great arteries, deep down in the 
pelvis, has to be tied,'and no one knows how it may terminate. 

Steadily and quietly the Operating Theatre is overflowed from the 
top benches, and the spectator looks down upon a hollow cone of human 
heads. The focus of this living mass is the operating table, on which, 
covered with a sheet, lies the anxious patient; and every now and then 
he sweeps with an anxious glance the sea of heads which surrounds 
him. Close to him is the surgeon; his white cuffs lightly turned up, 
examining carélessly a gleaming knife, and talking in whispers to his 
colleagues and assistants. 

Slowly the bewildered countenance of the patient relaxes—his eyes 
close—he breathes peacefully—he sleeps, under the beneficent influ- 
ence of chloroform, like a two-years’ old child. The sheet is removed, 
and there lies a motionless, helpless, nerve-numbed life; an assistant 
pushes back the eyelid, and the fixed eye stares vacantly at the roof. 

The studeni below us clutches the bars in front of him. It is his 
first operation; and he wishes he were far away ; and wonders how the 
nurses can stand so calmly, waiting with the warm sponges. 

There is a sudden movement forward of every head; and then a dead 
silence. The surgeon has broken into the house of life, and every eye 
converges towards his hands—those hands that manipulate so calmly— 
those fingers that see, as it were, where vision cannot penetrate, and 
which single out unerringly, amid the tangled network of the frame, 
the life-duct that they want. For a moment there is a painful pause ; 
an instrument has to be changed, and the operator whispers to his 
assistant. ‘* Something is going wrong,” flashes in a moment through 
every mind. No!—the fingers proceed with a precision that reassures ; 
the artery is tied ; and the life that trembled upon the verge of eter- 
nity is called back, and secured by a loop of whipcord! 

There is a buzz, and a general movement in the Theatre; the huge 
hollow cone of heads turns round, and becomes a cloud of white faces 
—no longer anxious. Some students vault over the backs of the seats ; 
others swing up by the force of their arms; the whole human cone 
boils over the top benches, and pours out at the doors. Brown pulls 
Jones’s hair playfully; whereupon Jones ‘‘ bonnets” Robinson; and 
there is a universal ‘‘ scrimmage” on the stairs. Can these be the 
same silent, grave-looking students we saw half-an-bour since? Yes! 
Who expects medical students te keep grave more than half-an-hour ? 

As we pass down stairs towards the basement, we see the wards 
opening out on either hand, These are the surgeons’ wards; and you 
look upon long vistas of *‘ fractures,” and of convalescent operation 
eeu. The “dressers” are at work, and trays now come into full 
play. . 

A stranger’s preconceived ideas of the suffering in an hospital are 
not at all borne out by the appearance of the patients generally. 
Many of them are quietly reading the better-class cheap literature of 
the day ; others are conversing round the amplefire. The little child, 
with its leg in a splint, is as merry as possible, with its bed covered 
with playthings. Everything that humanity can dictate, or to which 
art can minister, is supplied. The most eminent medical men—whose 
attendance sometimes the rich cannot purchase—watch the patient 
with all due art and skill; whilst carefully-trained nurses are at hand, 
| and night, to ease his tired limb, or to soothe his racking pain. 
elow, again, is the floor devoted to the medical cases; which we 
have already passed through: but it does not look like the same ward. 
See how that Rheumatism case has struck up an acquaintance with the 
Chronic Bronchitis; and how confidentially the Dropsy is whispering 
to the St. Vitus’s Dance. The fair-haired girl, with the large lustrous 
eyes, is making up a bonnet for the coming spring—poor girl! before 
that time comes, the dark screen will, in all probability, be drawn 
round her bed, and then all the ward will know what has happened. 

Anything to get rid of ennui in the hospital. As we pass the men’s 
ward, that rough navigator washes up his own tea-things; that con- 
valescent cabman smooths the little child’s pillow; and, farther on, 
the poor shattered tailor helps his fellow in misfortune to walk, with 
the inverted sweeping-brush as a crutch! The tenderness and sym- 
pathy you see rough fellows show in hospitals is very touching. 

The basement floor is mostly given up to the purposes of the Medical 
School and the students. The library is there; its windows look out 
upon a sickly garden (why should hospitals have sickly gardens, when 
covered glass conservatories, affording an equable temperature, might 
be so easily and cheaply constructed?) Where books do not prevail, 
the walls are covered with full-length plates of the human form, 
dressed in light suits of blue and red piping. In the corner sits a 
young anchorite mournfully contemplating a skull ;—he is only a first- 
year’s nan having a ‘‘ grind at the bones.’’ Two or three more are in 
close consultation with that ‘‘ rough sketch of man,” suspended by a 
cord from the ceiling ; they are articulating his joints, and rubbing up 
their own brains for an examination. Another group by the fire- place 
is holding a black inquest upon some proceeding of the big Medicine- 
men up-stairs: young students are so very critical. In a few years 
these seemingly thoughtless young fellows will be spread the wide 
world over; some, in the golden East; some, skirting the pestilential 
shores of Africa ; some, in the new Australian world; some, in remote 
hamlets, some in the fever. stricken depths of cities—all bent upon the 
mission of warring with the grim Dragon—disease. 

But we must pass on, as we have yet much to see. This is the lec- 
ture-room. How well the students know that hideous cast over the 
glass case, with the notch and swelling in its neck , their chief point of 
view in many a long lecture. Through the lecture-room is the Patho- 
logical Museum, surrounded by armies of cold shiny bottles. These 
contain contributions from the dead to the living--of disease to health. 
It seems wonderful how the poor human frame manages to rub on at 
all ; subject as we here see it is to such innumerable maladies. But 
it does contrive; and many of these ‘‘ specimens” are the triumphs of 
the sirgeon’s skill over the destroyer. Scores of men walk about well 
and hearty who could recognise their own peculiar property among 
these bottles, and who remember with gratitude the successful bur- 
glary committed upon their own bodies, when mortal pain was stolen 
from them as they sweetly slept. 

There is the representation of a woman who seems to have been de- 
voted from her youth up to the nourishment of that huge, pale pump- 
kin growing from her neck; there are casts of hands sprouting with 
pepe fingers. Here are models of fearful faces in wax, which 
call to mind Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. Next comes a 
skeleton almost tied up into a knot by disease; above our head is a 
shelf devoted to a whole infant population, not constituted exactly ac- 
cording to pattern. ‘ But what is all this boiled tripe for ?”’ says the 
visitor. Boiled tripe, my visitor! These are the real valuables of the 
Museum, and each bottle has its separate and absorbing history posted 
on that great blood red ledger. 

The mere curiosities of the place are to be found in this glass. case. 
There you see the half-sovereign that stuck in Mr. Brunel’s windpipe : 
& present from its late proprietor, who was doubtless as glad to get rid 
of it as we, the public, were to learn that he had done so; for Mr. 
Brunel is not a man whom we can, on any terms, afford to lose. There 
isa long tube filled with the very best Japan ink (for so it seems), taken 
out ofa tumour. Pence that have lain perdu for months in the sto- 
mach, and knives that have made the grand tour without inconvenience, 
lie side by side; and here is a packet of needles that came out simulta- 
neously all over a young lady’s body. Do you see that hide? Take off 
your hat, for you owe it some reverence ; the pretty girl you love, but 
for the late occupant of thatskin, might have been a loathsome fright. 
That is the hide of the sacred cow from which Jenner took the first 





vaccine matter. 
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But what are they doing in that little room beyond ; opening Gold. 
ner’s'Canisters’? No, no; there sit the curator and his assistant put. 
** preparations.” Why is he inverested so much abcut that bit 
of cartilage 2, Why does he so carefully put away that piece of fractured 
bone? hat mystery lies in that little soft grey mass, that he should 
scrutinise it so narrowly with the microscope, adjusting and re- adjust. 
ing the screws with such nervous eagerness? These are the hierogly- 
phics which must be disciphered ere the great bidden language of dis. 
ease can be discovered; these are the painstaking labours by which 
science creeps on from point to point. 

The next Seer leads to the Blue Beard’s chamber of the establish- 
ment, which we will not explore. Another step takes us into the Post 
Mortem Theatre. There, upon that cold slab underneath the sheet, 
you trace that dread mysterious outline, which appals more than the 
uncovered truth. It has been brought from the ward above to answer 
some enigma, which has baffled the questioning of the physician for 
months; and here, in the face of his class, his judgment and skill wilj 
speedily be tested, and the knife will show us what has brought to a 
stand still the curious and delicate machinery of life. Think not, hoy. 
ever, that nature yields up her secrets without, sometimes, exacting a 
terrible retribution upon those who would pry into her innermost 
workings. The faintest puncture upon the surgeon’s hand, the least 
abrasion of the cuticle with the knife that has drunk the venom of the 
body, has been known to kill as surely as the most subtly concocted 
poison ever administered by Italian revenge. 

But let us return to the ground-floor wards. These wards, right and 
left, are consigned to the surgeons: you see, as you pass, the long per- 
spective of * accidents,” to which the ground-floor is mainly devoted, 
on account of its proximity to the street. 

Bat that room filled with such decent-looking persons—what are they 
doing there, ranged round the wall? These are the out-patients ; the 
sickly troop that flocks day by day for relief. Do you wish to know 
how terrible the sufferings, how ‘earful the struggles, of * respectable 
poverty?” Go, then, and listen to the questions the physician puts to 
them one by one, and you will come out saddened and astonished — 
There is one disease which haunts that room to which he cannot minis- 
ter, one quiver from which issue unseen the arrows of death, which he 
cannot avert. Listen whilst he questions that neatly dressed young 
woman: “How have you been living?” She hangs her head, fences 
with the query, and is silent; pressed kindly, she confesses, a little 
tea and bread have been her only nourishment for months. Wait a few 
minutes until the men are called in, and you shall hear that wasted 
giant, in the adjoining room, make still the same reply; ‘tea and 
bread for months” have dragged his herculean frame to the ground. 
They do not complain; they take it as a matter of course 

As we leave the Hospital the clock strikes three, the ‘‘ seeing hour” 
of the poor patients in the wards; the crowd of visitors who have been 
waiting outside the doors press in, and throng up the vestibule. The 
burly porter, however, posts himself in front, and dodges about like a 
boy who heads a flock of bolting sheep. Now he pounces upon an old 
fish. woman who tries to rush past him. Whatisheabout? Flat pick- 
pocketing, by all that is sacred! Is he going to rob the wouian of her 
seed-cake? Searcely is she past, than he dives into the capacious 
pocket of the second, and comes up with half-a-dozen oranges; a third 
is eased of a two-ounce bottle of gin; a fourth, in evident trepidation, 
gives up a pound of sugar; a fifth—to her he gives a low bow, and she 
passes on in ‘‘maiden meditation, fancy free.” She, be sure, is one of 
the ‘* Governors.” This momentary suspension of his powers, makes 
him a very tiger after ‘‘ trash and messes ;” a fresh onsiaught is com- 
menced, and scarce a person but is mulcted of some articie; and his 
eye rests upon the table covered with the spoils with the complacency 
of a man who has done his duty. This stern janitor is the percolator 
of the establishment, through whom the visitors are strained of the de- 
leterious ingredients they would smuggle to their friends. 

Let us take one more peep into the wards before we go. Who would 
think he was in an hospital, and that he was surrounded by disease ? 
Each bed is a divan, and each patient gives audience to a host of friends. 
A thousand kind greetings are heard on every hand, and the lines that 
pain has long been graving iu the countenance, joy and affection for a 
moment effuce. Did we say each bed was thronged with friends’ Ah, 
no! not all! Here and there we see a gap in the chain of human sym- 
pathy—a poor sufferer, by whose lonely bed no friend waits. 

Let us come out once more into the air. 

The fresh breeze of the Park seems sweet after the close atmosphere 
of St George’s; yet sweeter seem the actions of the merciful. As we 
pass the corner of the hospital, the eye catches an inscription upona 
porcelain slab let into the wall. The words are simple :— 

“Tn aid of those patients whe leave this Hospital homeless and in need.” 
Below, is an ppeving for the reception of gifts, so that the poorest and 
most friendless go not uncared for. This little arrangement is ‘* the 
corner-stone of faith” of one of the benevolent physicians. He imagi- 
ned that a constantly open hand—for the wounded—held out at this 
thronged corner, might not be without its effect, and his confidence in 
the good side of human nature was not ill-placed. As much as twelve 
pounds have been taken from the box in one week—glittering gold and 
silver mixed with pence and farthings, attesting that human sympathy 
is not of class or degree. In the full light of day, whilst the tide of lite 
has been swiftly flowing past, many a rough hand has dropped its con- 
tribution ; and in the silent night, when the bright stars above have 
been the only witnesses, many a rich gift has been deposited ; together 
with the good wishes of compassionate and sympathising human hearts. 
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Coniinued from the Albion of April 17. 
CHAPTER VII.—THOSE BY WHOM OFFENCES COME. 

Philammon’s heart smote him all that day, whenever he thought of 
his morning's work. Till then all Christians, monks above all, had 
been infallible in his eyes: all Jews and heathens insane and accursed. 
Moreover, meekness under insult, fortitude in calamity, the contempt 
of worldly comfort, the worship of poverty as a noble estate, were vir- 
tues which the Church Catholic boasted as her peculiar heritage: on 
which side had the balance of those qualities inclined that morning ? 
The figure of Raphael, stalking out ragged and penniless into the wide 
world, haunted him, with its quiet self-assured smile. And there 
haunted him, too, another peculiarity in the man, which he had never 
before remarked in any one but Arsenius—that ease and grace, that 
courtesy and self-restraint, which made Raphael’s rebukes rankle all 
the more keenly, because he felt that the rebuker was in son.e myste- 
rious way superior to him, and saw through him, and could have won 
him over, or crushed him in argument, or in intrigue—or in anything, 
perhaps, except mere brute force. Strange—that Raphael, of all men, 
should in those few moments have reminded him so much of Arsenius ; 
and that the very same qualities which gave @ peculiar charm to the 
latter should give a peculiar unloveliness to the former, and yet be, 
without a doubt, the same. What was it? Was it rank which gave it: 
Arsenius had been a great man, he knew—the companion of kings.— 
And Raphael seemed rich. He had heard the mob crying out against 
the Prefect for favouring him. Was it then familiarity with the great 
ones of the world which produced this manner and tone? It was a real 
strength, whether in Arsenius or in Raphael. He feit humbled before 
it—envied it. If it made Arsenius a more complete and more capti- 
vating person, why should it not do the same for him’? Why should 
not he, too, have his share of it? ; 

Bringing with it such thcughts as these, the time ran on till noon, 
and the midday meal, and the afternoon’s work, to which Philammon 
looked forward joyfully, as a refuge from his own thoughts. 

He was sitting on his sheepskin upon a step, basking, like a true son 
of the desert, in a blaze of fiery sunshine, which made the black stone- 
work too hot to touch with the bare hand, watching the swallows 4% 
they threaded the columns of the Serapeium, and thinking how ~r) 
he had delighted in their air-dance, as they turned and hawked up an‘ 
down the dear old glen at Scetis. A crowd of citizens with causes, @P- 
peals, and petitions, were passing in and out from the Patriarca 5 * 
dience-room. Peter andthe Archdeacon were waiting in the shade 
close by, for the gathering of the parabolani, and talking over the ort 
ing’s work in an earnest whisper, in which the names of Hypatia an 
Orestes were now and then audible. ‘h 

An old priest came up, and bowing reverently enough to the Are be 
deacon, requested the help of one of the parabolani. He had a sailor's 
family, all fever-stricken, who must be removed to the hospital at “ey ” 

The Archdeason looked at him, answered an off-hand ‘ Very We", 
and went on with his talk. 1 iad as, 

The priest, bowing lower than before, represented the immediate 
cessity for help. . . os thet 

“It is very odd,” said Peter to the swallows in the Serapeium, a 
some people cannot obtain influence enough in their own parishes othe 
the simplest good works performed without tormenting his holines 
Patriarch.” 
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——_ an 
iest mumbled some sort of excuse, and the Archdeacon, 

— wi dedes a second look at him, said—** Find him a man, bro- 
a Pon. Anybody will do. What is that boy—Philammon—doing 
saat? Let him go with Master Hieracas.” . 

Peter seemed not to receive the proposition favourably, and whis- 
ered something to the Archdeacon..... 
em No. I can spare none of the rest. Importunate persons must take 
their chance thee | well served. Come--here are our brethren; we 

i o together. 
will ae jhortnee together the better for the boy's sake,” grumbled Peter, 
loud enough for Philammon—perhaps for the old priest—to overhear 
nee Philammon went out with them, — as he went questioned his 

nions, meekly enough, as to who Raphael was. 
ary ee of Hypatia "that name, too, haunted him; and he began, 
as stealthily and indirectly as he could, to obtain information about 
her. There was no need for his caution; for the very mention of her 
name roused the whole party into a fury of execration. 

« May God confound her, Siren, enchantress, dealer in spells and 
gorceries! She is the strange woman of whom Solomon prophe- 

ied.” 
wr It is my opinion,” said another, “that she is the forerunner of 
Antichrist.” : - 

« Perhaps the virgin of whom it is prophesied that he will be born,” 
suggested another. : 

«Not that, I'll warrant her,” said Peter, with a savage sneer. 

« And is Raphael Aben-Ezra her pupil in philosophy ?” asked Phil- 

mon. 
ar Her pupil in what she can delude men’s souls with,” said the old 

riest. ‘‘ The reality of philosophy has died long ago, but the great 
ones find it still worth their while to worship its shadow.” 

‘Some of them worship more than a shadow, when they haunt her 
house,” said Peter. ‘*Do you think Orestes goes thither only for phi- 

sophy ?” 
ar % must not judge harsh judgments,” said the old priest ; “‘Syne- 
sius of Cyrene is a holy man, and yet he loves Hypatia well” 

«He a holy man ?—And keeps a wife? One who had the insolence 
to tell the blessed Theophilus himself that he would not be made bishop 
unless he were allowed to remain with her; and despised the gift of the 
Holy Ghost in comparison of the carnal joys of wedlock, not knowing 
the Scriptures, which saith that those who are in the flesh cannot please 
God! Well said Siricius of Rome—* Can the Holy Spirit of God dwell 
in other than in holy bodies?” No wonder that such a one as Synesius 

rovels at the feet of Orestes’ mistress !” 

‘“‘ Then she is profligate ?” asked Philammon. 

“She must be. Has a heathen faith and grace? And without faith 
and grace, are not all our righteousnesses as filthy rags? What says 
St. Paul ?—That God has given them over to a reprobate mind, full of 
all injustice, uncleanness, covetous, maliciousness—you know the cata- 
logue—why do you ask me?” 

* Alas! and is she this ?” 

«Alas! and why alas? How would the Gospel be glorified if hea- 
thens were holier than Christians? It ought to be so, therefore it is so. 
If she seems to have virtues, they, being done without the grace of 
Christ, are only bedizened vices, cunning shams, the devil-transformed 
into an angel of light. And as for chastity, the flower and crown of all 
virtues—whosoever says that she, being yet a heathen, has that, blas- 
phemes the Holy Spirit, whose peculiar and highest gift it is, and is 
anathema maranatha forever! Amen!’ And eter, devoutly cross- 
ing himself, turned angrily and contemptuously away from his young 
companion. 

Philammon was quite shrewd enough to see that assertion was not 
identical with proof. But Peter’s argument of * it ought to be, there- 
fore it is,” is one which saves a great deal of trouble..... and no 
doubt he had very good sources of information. So Philammon walked 
on, sad, he knew not why, at the new notion which he had formed of 
Hypatia, as a sort of awful sorceress-Messalina, whose den was foul 
with magic rites and ruined souls of men. And yet if that was all she 
had to teach, whence had her pupil Raphael learned that fortitude of 
his? If philosophy had, as they said, utterly died out, then what was 
taphael ? 

Just then, Peter and the rest turned up a side street, and Philam- 
mon and Hieracas were left to go on their joint errand together. They 
paced on for some way in silence, up one street and down another, till 
Philammon, for want of anything better to say, asked where they were 

cing ? 
ee Where I choose, at all events. No, young man! If I, a priest, 
am to be insulted by archdeacons and readers, 1 won't be insulted by 
ou.’’ 
sr I assure you I meant no harm ” 

‘*Of course not; you all learn the same trick, and the young ones 
catch it of the old ones fast enough. Words smoother that butter, yet 
very words.” 

** You do not mean to complain of the archdeacon and his compan- 
ions?” said Philammon, who of course was boiling over with pugna- 
cious respect for the body to which he belonged. 

No answer. 

“ Why, sir, are they not among the most holy and devoted of men ?” 

—— his companion, in a tone which sounded very like 
* Ah—no”— 

“You do not think so ?” asked Philammon, bluntly. 

“ You are young—you are young. Wait awhile till you have seen 
asmuch asI have. A degenerate age this, my son; not like the good 
old times, when men dare suffer and die for the faith. We are too pros- 
perous now-a-days ; and fine ladies walk about with Magdalens em- 
broidered on their silks, and gospels hanging round their necks. When 
Pa young they died for that, with which they now bedizen them- 
selves.” 

“But I was speaking of the parabolani.” 

‘““Ah—there are a great many among them who have not much 
business where they are. Don’t say I said so. But many a rich man 
puts his name on the list of the guild just to get his exemption from 
taxes, and leaves the work to poor menlike you. Rotten! rotten! my 
Son, and you will find it out. The preachers, now—people used to say 
—I know Abbot Isidore did—that I had as — a gift for expounding 
{8 any man in Pelusium; but since I came here, eleven years since, if 
you will believe it, I have mever been asked to preach in my own 
Parish church.” 

“You surely jest ?” 

“True,as lam a Christened man. I know why—I know why: they 
are afraid of Isidore’s men here. . Perhaps they may have caught 
the holy man’s trick of plain speaking—and ears are dainty in Alexan- 
dria. And there are some in these parts, too, that have never forgiven 
him the part he took about those hove villains, Maro, Losimus, and 

Martinian, and acertain letter that came of it; or another letter either, 
which we know of, about taking alms for the church from the gains of 
robbers and ueurers. ‘Cyril never forgets.” So he says to every 
one who does him a good turn. . . . And so he does to every one who 
he fancies has done him a bad one. So here am I slaving away, a subor- 
“inate priest, while such fellows as Peter the reader look down on me 
4s their slave. But it’s always so. There never was a bishop, yet, 
except the blessed Augustine-—would to heaven I had taken my abbot’s 
‘dvice, and gone to him at Hippo !—who had not his flatterers and his 
talebearers, and generally the archdeacon at the head of them, ready 
to step into the bishop’s place when he dies, over the heads of hard- 
Working parish priests. But that is the way of the world. The sleekest, 
and the ociliest, and the noisiest; the man who can bring in most 
ak to the charities, never mind whence or how; the man who will 
. © most of the bishop’s work off his hands, and agree with him in 
trenching he wants, and save him, by spying and eaves-dropping, the 
a ouble of using his own eyes; that is the man to succeed in Alexandria, 
. Constantinople, or Rome itself. Look now—There are but seven 

*acons to this great city, and all its priests ; and they and the arch- 
oes are the masters of it and us. They and that Peter manage 
ae Work for him, and when Cyril makes the archdeacon a bishop, 
ne be naa Peter archdeacon . They have their reward, they 

“How ereweres and so has Cyril, for that matter.” 


: “Why, don’t say I said it. 
0 lose, I'm sure, here. 
Fromotion in 
it. 
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But what do I care?” I have nothing 
But they do say that there are two ways of 


Al dria : ing i i 
That’s — ria: one by deserving it, the other by paying for 


‘* Impossible !” 

“Oh, of course, quite impossible. Dut all I know is just this, that 
reren that fellow Martinian got back again into a Eg after being 
got ao oy the late bishop for a rogue and hypocrite as he was, and 


ear of this present bishop, and was appointed his steward, and 


dered nu Prieta as soon have ordained 
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: : that street-dog—and plun- 
and brought him to disgrace—for I don’t Sollene this bishop 
an, but those who use rogues must expect to be called rogues— 
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and ground the poor to the earth, and tyrannized over the whole city so 
that no man’s property, or reputation, scarcely their lives, were safe ; 
and after all, had the impudence, when he was called on for his ac- 
counts, to bring the church in as owing him money ; I just know this, 
that he added to all his other shamelessness this, that he offered the 
Patriarch a large sum of money to buy a bishopric of him. . . . And 
what do you think the Patriarch answered ?”’ 

** Excommunicated the sacrilegious wretch, of course!” 

“Sent him a letter to say that if he dared to do such a thing again 
he should really be forced to expose him! So the fellow, taking courage 
brought his money himself the next time ; and all the world say that 
Cyril would have made him a bishop after all, if Abbot Isidore had not 
written to remonstrate.” 

** He could not have known the man’s character,’ said poor Philam- 
non, hunting for an excuse. 

** The whole Delta was ringing with it. 
again and again.” 

‘Surely, then, his wish was to prevent scandal, and preserve the 
unity of the church in the eyes of the heathen. 

The old man laughed bitterly. 

** Ah! the old story—of preventing scandals by retaining them, and 
fancying that sin is a less evil than a little noise ; as if the worst of all 
scandals was not the being discovered hushing up a scandal! And as 
for unity, if you want that, you must go back to the good old times of 
Dioclesian and Decius.”’ 

** The persecutors ?” 

** Ay, boy—to the times of persecution, when Christians died like 
brothers, because they lived like brothers. You will see very little of 
that now, except in some little remote county bishoprick, which no 
one ever hears of from year’s end to year’s end. But in the cities, it is 
all one great fight for place and power. Every one is jealous of his 
neighbour. The priests are jealous of the deacons, and good cause they 
have. The county bishops are jealous of the metropolitan, and he is 
jealous of the North African bishops, and quite right he is. What 
business have they to set up for themselves, as if they were infallible? 
It’s a schism, I say—a complete schism. They are just as bad as their 
own Donatists. Did not the Council of Nice settle that the Metropolitan 
of Alexandria should have authority over Libya and Pentapolis, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom ?” 

«Of course he ought,” said Philammon, jealous for the honour of 
his own patriarchate. 

** And the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople are jealous of our 
Patriarch.”’ 

** Of Cyril ?” 

*« Of course, because he won’t be at their beck and nod, and let them 
be lords and masters of Africa.’’ 

*« But surely these things can be settled by councils ?”’ 

«Councils ?” Wait till you have been at one. The blessed Abbot 
Isidore used to say, that if he ever was a bishop—which he never will 
be—he is far too honest for that,—he would never go near one of them ; 
for he never had seen one which did not call out every evil passion in 
men’s hearts, and leave the question more confounded with words than 
they found it, even if the whole matter was not settled beforehand by 
some chamberlain, or eunuch, or cook sent from court, as if he were an 
anointed vessel of the Spirit, to settle the dogmas of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 

** Cook ?” 

** Why, Valens sent his chief cook to stop Basil of Caesarea from op- 
posing the Court doctrine. . . . I tell you, the great battle in these 
cases is to get votes from courts, or to get to court yourself. When I 
was young, the Council of Antioch had to make a law to keep bishops 
from running off to Constantinople to intrigue, under pretence of plead- 
ing the cause of the orphan and widow. But what’s the use of that, 
when every noisy and ambitious man shifts and shifts, from one see to 
another, till he settles himself close to Rome or Byzantium, and gets 
the Emperor’s ear, and plays intorthe hands of his courtiers ?” 

‘Is it not written, Speak not evil of dignities?”’ said Philammon, in 
his most sanctimonious tone. 

‘*Well, what of that? I don’t speak evil of dignities, when I com- 
plain of the men who fill them badly, do I ?” 

“I never heard that interpretation of the text before.” 

** Very likely not. That’s no reason why it should not be true and 
orthodox. You will soon hear a good many more things, which are 
true enough—though whether they are orthodox or not, the court cooks 
must settle. Ofcourse, I ama disappointed irreverent old grumbler. 
Of course ; and of course, too, young men must needs buy their own 
experience, instead of taking old folks’ at agift. There—use your own 
eyes, and judge for yourself. There you may see what sort of saints 
are bred by this plan of managing the Catholic church. There comes 
one of them. Now! I say no more!” 

As he spoke, two tall negroes came_up to them, and set down before 
the steps of a large church which they were passing, an object new to 
Philammon—a sedan chair, the poles of which were inlaid with ivory 
and silver, and the upper part enclosed in rose-coloured silk curtains. 

‘‘What is inside that cage ?” asked he of the old priest, as the negroes 
stood wiping the perspiration from their foreheads, and a smart slave 
girl stepped forward, with a parasol and slippers in her hand, and 
reverently lifted the lower edge of the curtain. 

ss A saint, I tell you!” 

An embroidered shoe, with a large gold cross on the instep, was put 
forth delicately from beneath the curtain, and the kneeling maid put 
on the slipper over it. 

“There!” whispered the old grumbler. ‘Not enough, you see, to 
use Christian men as beasts of burden—Abbot Isidore used to say—ay, 
and told Iron, the pleader, to his face, that he could not conceive how 
a man who loved Christ, and knew the grace which has made all men, 
free, could keep a slave.” 

«Nor can I,” said Philammon. 

«* But we think otherwise, you see, in Alexandria here. We can’t 
even walk up the steps of God’s temple without an additional protection 
to our delicate feet.” 

‘‘T had thought it was written, “‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet for the place where thou standest is holy ground.” 

‘Ah! there are good many more things written which we do not 
find it convenient to recollect.——-Look! There is one of the pillars of 
of the Church—the richest and most pious lady in Alexandria.” 

And forth stepped a figure, at which Philammon’s pee opened wider 
than they had done even at the sight of Pelagia. Whatever thoughts 
the rich and careless grace of her attire might have raised in his mind, 
it had certainly not given his innate Greek good taste the inclination 
to laugh and weep at once, which he felt at this specimen of the taste~ 
less fashion of an artificial and decaying civilization. Her gown was 
stuffed out behind in a fashion which provoked from the dirty boys who 
lay about the steps, gambling for istachios on their fingers, the same 
comments with which St. Clement had upbraided from the pulpit the 
Alexandrian ladies of his day. The said gown of white silk was bediz- 
ened, from waist to ankle, with certain mysterious red and green 
figures, at least a foot long, which Philammon gradually discovered 
to be a representation, in the very lowest and ugliest style of fallen 
art, of Dives and Lazarus; while down her back hung, upon a bright 
blue shaw), edged with embroidered crosses, Job sitting, potsherd in 








Isidore had written to him 


hand, surrounded by his three friend’s—a memorial, the old priest |. 


whispered of a pilgrimage which she bad taken, a@ year or two before, 
to Arabia, to seejand kiss the identical dunghill on which the patriarch 
had sat. 

Round her neck hung, by one of half-a-dozen necklaces, a manuscript 
of the Gospels, gilt-edged and clasped with jewels; the lofty diadem of 
pearls on her head carried in front a large gold cross ; while above and 
around it her hair, stiffened with pomatum, was frizzled out half a foot 
from her head, in a wilderness of plaits and curls, which must have 
cost some hapless slave-girl an hour's work, and perhaps more than 
one scolding, that very morning. 

Meekly, with simpering face and down-cast eyes, and now and then 
& penitent sigh and shake of the head and pressure of her hand on her 
jewelled bosom, the fair penitent was proceeding up the steps, when 
she caught sight of the priest and the monk, and turning to them, with 
an obeisance of the deepest humility, entreated to be allowed to kiss 
the hem of their garments. 

** You had far better, madam,” said Philammon, bluntly enongh, 
‘*kiss the hem of yourown. You carry two lessons there which you 
do not seem to have learnt yet.” 

In an instant her face flashed up into pride andfury. ‘ I asked for 
your blessing, and not fora sermon. I can have that when I like.” 

** And such as you like,” grumbled the old priest, as she swept up 
the steps, tossing some small coin to the ragged boys, and murmuring 
to herself, loud enough for Philammon’s hearing, that she should ‘‘ cer- 
tainly inform the confessor, and that she would not be insulted in the 
in the streets by savage monks.” 

** Now she will confess her sins inside—all but those which she has 





been showing off to us here outside, and beat her breast, and weep like 
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a very Magdalen ; and then the worthy man will comfort her with— 
** What a beautiful chain! And whet shawl—allow me to toush te c. 
How soft and delicate this Indian wool!—Ah! if you knew the debts 
which I have been compelled to incur in the service of the sanctuary ! 
~——’ And then of course the answer will be, as, indeed, he expects it 
should, that if it can be of the least use in the service of the Temple, 
she, of course, will think it only too great an honour. . . . And he will 
keep the chain, and perhaps the shawl, too. And she will go home, be- 
lieving that she has fulfilled to the very letter the command to break 
off her sins by almsgiving, and only sorry that the good priest happened 
to hit on that pesttontes gew-gaw!’ 

“‘ What,” asked Philammon ; «dare she actually not refuse such im- 
portunity ?” 

** From @ poor priest like me, stoutly enough ; but from a popular 
ecclesiastic like him. . . . As Jerome says, in @ letter of his I once 
saw, ladies think twice in such cases before they offended the city news 
monger. Have you anything more to say ?” 

Philammon had nothing to say ; and wisely held his peace, while the 
old grumbler ran on—— 

_ Ah, boy, you have yet to learn city fashions! When you are # 
little older, instead of speaking unpleasant truths to a fine lady with @ 
cross on her forehead, you will be ready to run to the pillars of Hereu- 
les at her beck and nod, for the sake of her disinterested help towards @ 
ap omen pulpit, or perhaps a bishopric. The ladies settle that for 
us here. 

** The women ?” 

**The women, lad. Do you su e that they heap pries 
churches with wealth for nothing They have their we De De Ls 
suppose that a preacher gets into the pulpit of that church there, 
without looking anxiously at the end of each peculiarly flowery sen- 
tence, to see whether her saintship there is clapping or not? She, who 
has such &@ delicate sense for orthodoxy, that she can scent out Nova- 
tianism or Origenism where no other mortal nose would suspect it. 
She, who meets at her own house weekly all the richest and most pious 
women of the city, to settle our discipline for us, as the court cooks do 
our doctrine. She who has even, it is whispered, the ear of the Au- 
gusta Palcheria herself, and sends monthly letters to her at Constanti- 
nople, and might give the Patriarch himself some trouble, if he crossed 
her holy will?” 

** What! will Cyril truckle to such creatures ? ” 

** Cyril is a wise man in his generation—too wise, some say, for a 
child of the light. But at least, he knowsthere is no use fighting with 
those whom you cannot conquer; and while he can get money out 
of these great ladies for his alms-houses, and orphan-houses, 
Jamnearraeet. and hospitals, and workshops, and all the rest of 
it—and in that, I will say for him, there is no man on earth equal to 
him, but Ambrose of Milan and Basil of Cwsarea- why, I don’t quar- 
rel with him for making the best of a bad matter ; and avery bad mat- 
ter it is, boy, and has been ever since emperors and courtiers have given 
up by a and crucifying us, and taken to patronizing and bribing us 
instead.” 

Philammon walked on in silence by the old priest’s side, stunned 
and sickened . ** And this is what I have come out to see—reeds 
shaken in the wind, and men clothed in soft raiment, fit only for kings” 
palaces!” For this he had left the dear old Laura, and the simple 
joys and friendships of childhood, and cast himself into a roari 
whirlpool of labour and temptation! This was the harmonious streuaie 
and unity of that Church Catholic, in which, as he had been taught 
from boyhood, there was but one Lord, one Faith, one Spirit. This 
was the indivisible body, ‘‘without spot or wrinkle, which fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every member supplied, scouring 
to the effectual and proportionate working of every part, increased the 
body, and enabled it to build itself upin Love!” Heshuddered as the 
well-known words past through his memory, and seemed to mock the 
base and chaotic reality around him. He felt angry with the old man 
for having broken his dream ; he longed to believe that his complaints 
were only exaggerations of cynic erenee of selfish disappointment: 
and yet, had not Arsenius warned him? Had he not foretold, word for 
word, what the youth would find—what he had found ? Then was Saint 
Paul's great idea an empty and impossible dream? No! God’s word 
could not fail; the Church could not err. The fault could not be in 
her, but in her enemies ; not, as the old man said, in her too great pros- 
perity, but in her slavery. And then the words which he had heard 
trom Cyril at their first interview rose before him as the explanation. 
How could the Church work freely and healthily while she was crush- 
ed and fettered by the rulers of this world? And how could they be 
anything but the tyrants and antichrists they were, while they were 
menaced and deluded by heathen philosophy, and vain systems of hu- 
man wisdom? If Orestes was the curse of the Alexandrian Church, 
then Hypatia was the curse of Orestes. On her head the true blame 
lay. She wasthe root of the evil. Who would extirpateit? . . . 

Why should not he? It might be dangerous: yet, successful or un- 
successful, it must be glorious. The cause of Christianity wanted 
great examples. Might he not—and his young heart beat high at the 
thought—might he not, by some great act of dertog. self. sacrifice, di- 
vine madness of faith, like David’s of old, when he went out against 
the giant—awaken selfish and luxurjous souls to a noble emulation, 
and recal to their minds, perhaps to their lives, the patterns of those 
martyrs who were the pride, the glory, the heirloom of Egypt? And 
as figure after figure rose before his imagination, of simple mean and 
weak women who had corquered temptation and shame, torture and 
death, to live for ever on the lips of men, and take their seats a 

h all 
fast, 








the patricians of the heavenly court, with brows glittering throu 
the eternities with the martyr’s crown, his heart beat thick an 
and he longed only for an opportunity to dare and die. 

And the longing begot the opportunity. For he had hardly re- 
joined his brother visitors when the absorbing thought took word a » 
— he began questioning them eagerly for more information about 

ypatia. 

On that point, indeed, he obtained nothing but fresh invective; but 
when his companions, after talking of the triumph which the true faith 
had gained that morning, went on to speak of the great overthrow of 
Paganism twenty years before, under the Patriarch Theophilus ; of 
Olympiodorus and his mob, who held the Serapeium for many days by 
force of arms against the Christians, making sallies into the city, and 
torturing and murdering the prisoners whom they took; of the mar- 
tyrs who, among those very pillars which overhung their heads, had 
died in torments rather than sacrifice to Serapis; and of the final vie- 
tory, and the soldier who, in presence of the trembling mob, clove the 

reat jaw of the colossal idol, and snapped for ever the spell of heathen- 
ism. Philammon’s heart burned to distinguish himself like that sol- 
dier, and to wipe out his qualms of conscience by some more unques- 
tionable deed of Christian prowess. There were no idols now to break : 
but there was philosophy—“* Why not carry war into the heart of the 
enemy’s camp, and beard Satan in his very den? Why does not some 
man of God go boldly into the lecture-room of the sorceress, and testify 
against her to her face ?” 

**Do it yourself, if you dare,” said Peter. ‘‘ We have no wish to 
our brains knocked out by all the profligate young gentlemen in 
city.” 

**T will do it,” said Philammon. 

«That is if his holiness allows you to make such a fool of your- 
self.” 

«Take care, sir, of your words. You revile the blessed mart 
from St. Stephen to St. Telemachus, when you call such a deed foolish- 
ness.” 

‘*] shall most certainly inform his holiness of your insolence.” 

«Do so,” said Philammon, who, possessed with a new idea, wished 
for nothing more. And there the matter dropped for the time. 

* * * * 


«The presumption of the young in this generation is growing insuf- 
ferable,’’ said Peter to his master that evening. 

‘* So much the better. They put their elders on their mettle in the 
race of good works. But who has been presuming to day ?” 

‘«* That mad boy whom Pambo sent up from the deserts, dared to offer 
himself as champion of the faith against Hypatia. He actually pro- 
posed to go into ber lecture-room and argue with her to her face. 
What think you of that for a specimen of youthful modesty, and self- 
distrust?” 

Cyril was silent awhile. 

** What answer am I to have the honour of taking back? A month’s 
relegation to Nitria on bread and water? You, [ am sure, will! not al- 
low such things to go unpunished ; indeed, if they do, there is an end 
to all authority and discipline.” 

Cyril was still silent; while Peter’s brow clouded fast. 
answered 

*‘ The cause wants martyrs. Send the boy to me.” 

Peter went down, with a shrug and expression of face which looked 


At last he 








but too like envy, and ushered up the trembling youth, who dropped om 
his knees as soon as he entered. 





a wish to go into the heathen woman's lecture-room and defy 


ati 
her. Have courage for it?” 

_ a ae by her pupils.” 

“ 4 

=f camGebend myoatt caid Philammon, with a pardonable glance 
downward at his sinewy limbs. ‘‘ Andif not: what death more glori- 

than martyrdom ’” 
1 smiled genially qnongh. « Promise me two things.” 
d, if you will.” t 

“ Two aoeune difficult enough to keep. Youth is rash in promises, 
and rasher in forgetting them. Promise me that whatsoever happens, 
you will not strike the first blow.” 

««T do.” : 

“ Sromise me, again, that you will not argue with her.” 

«* What then ?” 

“ Contradict, denounce, defy. But give no reasons. If you do, you 
are lost. She is subtler than the serpent, skilled in all the tricks of 
logic ; and you will become a laughing stock, and run away in shame. 


ry ’ 


Promise me.’ 


*¢The sooner the better. At what hour does the accursed woman 


lecture to-morrow, Peter” 2 ; ae 
“We saw her going to the Museum at nine this morning. 
** Then go at nine to-morrow. There is money for you.” 
«What is this for?” asked Phiiammon, fingering curiously the first 
eoins which he ever had handled in his life.” ] 
“To pay for your entrance. To the philosopher none enters without 
poe Not so to the church of God, open all day long to the beggar 
aud the slave. If you convert her, well. Andifnot.”.... And he 
added to himself between his teeth, “And if not, well also—perhaps 
” 


“ Ay!” said Peter, bitterly, as he ushered Philammon out. ‘‘ Go up 
to Ramoth Gilead, and prosper, young fool! What evil spirit sent you 
here to feed the noble Patriarch’s only weakness ’” 

« What do you mean ”” asked Philammon as fiercely as he dare. 

“‘ The fancy that preachings, and protestations, and martyrdoms can 
drive out the Canaanites, who can only be got rid of with the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon. His uncle Theophilus knew that well enougb. 
Ifhe had not, Olympiodorus might have been master of Alexandria, 
and incense Daraieg before Serapis to this day. Ay, go, and let her 
convert you! Touch the accursed thing, like Achan, and see if you do 
not end by having it in your tent. Keep company with the daughters 
of Midian, and see if you do not join yourself to Baalpeor, and eat the 
offerings of the dead p ; 

And with this encouraging sentence, the two parted for the night. 


PRESERVED MEATS. 
Concluded. 


The expedition of Admiral Anson, undertaken in the middle of the 
last century, in order to intercept the treasure galleon of the Spaniards, 
consisted of three ships, the Gloucester, the Centurion, andthe Tryail, 
(a provision ship.) The number of men on board when he left England 
was 961, and out of these he had lost, by the time he reached the 
island of Juan Fernandez, 626, all of scurvy. At this island, where 
fresh provisions were procurable, the malady stopped, as if by magic, 
and for the reason which we shall set forth by-and-bye. Again, the 
Channel fleet, in 1799, under Sir C. Hardy, had 3500 sick of this fatal 
disease, and within four months of a subsequent year, 6064 were sent 
to Haslar similarly afflicted. } ‘ 

All this suffering, all this death was entirely owing to the improper 
mature of the food eaten by the sailors; salt junk, and an absence of 
fresh vegetables starved the blood of its most valuable constituents ; 
a general degradation of the tissues ensued, and the very life-blood 
#ozed out in consequence at every pore. Salt junk is still for six days 
a week the main food of the navy—on the seventh the preserved pro- 
visions are served out. It seems difficult to conceive why the Admi- 


ralty should persist in supplying this unwholesome food whilst the 
Feat wes meats are much less expensive. 
b. 


The last contract for salt 
unk was made at 3/. 9s. 6d. per barrel of 2081b., or at about 63d. per 
This stuff all chemical analysis has proved to be utterly unable to 
maintain the muscular power of man. The method in which it is pre- 
takes from it all its valuable qualities. Liebig, in his Researches 
on Chemistry, says, ‘It is obvious thatif flesh employed as food is again 
to become flesh in the body, if it is to retain the power of reproducin 
itself in its original condition, none of the constituents of raw fles 
ought to be withdrawn from it during its preparation for food. Ifits 
composition be altered in any way, if one of its constitaents which 
belong essentially to its constitution be removed, a corresponding varia- 
tion must take place in the power of that piece of flesh to reassume in 
the living body the original form and quality on which its properties 
in the living organization depend. It follows from this that boiled flesh, 
when eaten without the soup formed in boiling it, is 80 much the less 
ada, for nutrition the greater the quantity of the water in which it 
pen rel boiled and the longer the duration of the boiling.” Can any- 
be more clear than that the navy is mainly victualled with a food 
which has the tendency of lowering the blood-making powers of the 
, and consequently of laying the constitution open to the attacks 
Takuan, as well as of keeping the muscular force below its natural 
standard ? ‘ 

The persistence in this kind of food is this more extraordinary when 
we find that the yearly saving to the Admiralty by the adoption of 
the preserved meats, for only one day in the week, has been £10,000. ; 
or the difterence between junk at 6jd. per lb., and good cooked corned 
beef, freed of bone, at 5d. per lb. And even to keep up the semblance 
of health in the sailors, to keep at arm’s length the dread scurvy, the 
utmost watchfulness is required to make the men take the necessary 
dose of lime-juice which supplies to the blood the amount of potass not 
to be found in the food, and which is absolutely essential to health. 
This acid sailors look upon as a medicine; and indeed, when persisted 
in from day to day, it really becomes very disagreeable—a fact lon 
discovered in the captain’s cabin, where cranberries and preserve 
apples are used instead. Is it surprising, therefore, that Jack, when- 
ever he can, shirks the infliction, and suffers now and then the attacks 
of his enemy in consequence? : 

In the merchant service, where no such sanitary surveillance is ex- 
ercised over the men, scurvy is still rife, and the Dreadnought hospital 

nip is at all times full ofit. It is clear, then, that the prevalent sea- 

i is a degrading dietary ; it is deficient in the albumen, the solu- 
ble phosphates, in the kreatine, and in the kreatinine, necessary tosus- 
tein us life, and where lime-juice is deficient, a want of that potass 
which forms so active a principle of the blood. Now all these deside- 
rata are supplied in the preserved meats, with the sailor’s instinctive 
addition of ‘‘a few potatoes.” The canister-beef parts with none of its 
blood-making properties in cooking, and the potatoes, which could be 

with them, would supply the due amount of acid or potass 
necessary. We make this little recipe a present to the Admiralty, with 
the full certainty that it would be the saving of thousands 4-year to 
the country, and that it would afford a far more palatable food than 
Jack has hitherto obtained. Z . 

But a vastly more important question than even that of victualling 
the navy with cheap and wholesome food is that of victualling the 
masses at home. What gives rise to the vast majority of disease in our 
hospitals? What is atthis moment deteriorating the lower stratum of 
the population? The want of a sufficient supply of nitrogenized food. 
Those who live by the wear and tear of their muscles are condemned 
by the present high price of meat to subsist upon food that cannot re- 
store the power that is expended. In the income and expenditure of 
the human body in short, they are living upon their capital, and of 
Course sooner or later they must use themselves up. Bread is cheap 
because free. trade pours the full sheaves of bountiful foreign lands into 
our eagerly spread lap. Why should we not have meat too ? 

The much abused Goldner, now a ruined man, has pioneered the way 

which we may obtain supplies that seem almost boundless. When 

he first entered into contracts with the navy, finding beef in this coun- 
try so dear, he looked about him to find a cheaper market. A Hunga- 
rian by birth. he naturally bethought him of the vast plains of Molda- 
via, where immense herds of the finest cattle in the world are pastured. 
Here he found that meat cost him absolutely nothing, the hide, hoofs, 
and horns, sent to Constantinople for exportation paying the entire 
of the beast Consequently he set up his manufactory at Galatz, 

on the Danube, in the immediate vicinity of his supplies, and from this 
establishment he issued to the navy, as we have said before, two and a 
half million pounds of meat, 95 per cent. of which proved good and pa- 
latable to the sailors. This same meat an eminent London house would 
be glad to supply in any quantities at 8d. perlb. And this, be it re- 
membered, is solid d meat, or equal to a pound and half of raw 
beef, so that in fact excellent animal food, such as we ourselves have 
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been partaking for some time, is obtainable according to the rate of 2d 
per lb. We say this is as good news to the poor labourer as the quar- 
tern loaf at 4d., and if capital would only turn its attention to the sup- 
plies of animal food which by means of this preserving toy might be 
poured into this country, every man might have a slice of good beef 
sandwiched between his free-trade bread. 

Why should not this principle, found to answer commercially in Mol- 
davia, be extended to every country where nature has supplied animal 
life in abundance? Why should countless turtle lie squandered about 
on the sands in Honduras, whilst there are other people besides alder- 
men and millionaires in this country who love good living? Why 
should we not hear the cry—‘ Turtle soup, hot, a penny a basin a 
The notion at first may seem absurd, but who would have believed, ten 
years ago, in “‘ Prime pine apples, a halfpenny a slice !” 

Again, in Australia thousands of sheep are melted down yearly 
merely for the sake of their fat, and 6d is the standard price for a leg 
of mutton, be it large or small, in Sydney. Mutton is as easily preser- 
ved as beef, why then should we not have a manufactory here to pour 
the overflowing cornucopia of this wonderful land into the thousands 
of starving mouths of the mother country? At Varna, upon the Black 
Sea, fowls are only 1jd. each. Hear this with secret satisfaction, ye 
plump but costly Dorkings, that fatten only for well kept tables, your 
occupation might well-nigh be gone, and the day for England not far 
distant when the wish of Francis the First for Frenchmen might be 
fulfilled, that ‘every poor man might have a fowi in his pot.” The sea, 
too, might yield its treasures for the great bulk of the people; why 
should not the surplus salmon of Sweden and Nova Scotia be preserved 
—or Norway, prodigal in lobsters, pour its contributions into the Hay- 
market and make supplies at Scott’s a little more moderate’? What is 
there, in short, to prevent all the world from pouring in its abundance 
into the lap of England, and her children from becoming the best fed 
population on the earth? 

And we poor bachelors, for whom cooking books were never invented 
—we who have strived so long to maintain a miserable existence, oscil- 
lating between the wretched alternative of a chop or a steak—we to 
whom dressing a joint is a deliberate act entailing upon ourselves the 
regular descent into cold and hash—we to whom a leg of mutton is but 
an evanescent joy of the hour, followed by the too lasting leaden cold 
uncomfortable reality—how great is our emancipation. 

According to Mr. William Farr’s statistical table just published, 
only one woman in four has the luck of a husband—what the average 
will be when every man can get a good dinner and variety, we fear, for 
their sakes, to contemplate. If men marry, as a young friend of ours 
stoutly maintains, only to get the buttons sewn on their shirts, to have 
the cold mutton quickly eaten up, ani to be rejoiced now and then with 
a pickle—if, we say, this is the truth, why, good luck to the poor wo- 
men. Household joys will stand little chance, we fear, against the new 
** household provisions,” and the canister meats will prove powerful 
allies of Malthus. 

And we have not yet exhausted the wonders of this discovery. We 
all know how in story books the magician has but to stamp his foot, 
and immediately a gorgeous feast rises out of the ground before his 
guest. Really it seems the province of the people of this wonderful 
century to make all those old fairy stories—at which the eye of child- 
hood used to stare with astonishment—plain every-day matters of fact. 
Feasts hidden for years leap up at a moment’s notice, and the plenty of 
the past is ever ready to subserve to the wants of the present. 

We were the other day at a house not a hundred miles from Bur- 
lington-gardens, where wits are wont to congregate, the host himself 
the keenest thoughted of them all. The feast of reason and tie flow of 
soul, vulgar as the truth may appear, has a wonderful tendency to pro- 
mote the flow of the gastric secretions ; at least, on this occasion there 
was & general call for anything but ethereal viands, and so the banquet 
spread before us as we spoke. Fish, flesh, and game; and fruit deli- 
cious sent a fragrant odour through the room. Now fell we to. 

** This pheasant is delicious.” 

**T am delighted to hear it,” said the host; “he gave up the ghost 
just ten years ago.” 

** Nonsense: but this wild duck ?” 

** Tumbled over with a broken wing, I see by the fracture, in the 
same year.” 

**I snppose,” said a doubting guest, “* you will say next this milk is 
not foaming fresh from the cow ?” 

** Milked,” replied our imperturbable host, ‘‘ when my little godson 
was born, that now struts about in breeches.” 

** Come, now, what is the most juvenile dish on the table ?” was de- 
manded, with a general voice. 

** These apples ; taste them.” 

‘IT could swear they swung on the branch this morning,” said a 
sceptic, tasting a slice, critically. 

** Well, I give you my word that a flourishing neighbourhood, up 
Paddington way, now stands over the field where they were grown.” 

‘* Let us have a look at the water-mark,” said a doubting lawyer, in- 
specting a canister as he would a forged bill. There was the date upon 
it of—what for provisions seemed—a far remote age. 

‘IT shall expect next a fresh olive grown by Horace, to draw on his 
Sabine wine,” chimed in a poet. 

‘** What a pity we can’t bottle up all the surplus brats,” said the fa- 
ther of a family. 

** Yes, the day may come when one might order up his grandfather, 
like a fine old bottle of the vintage of 1790.” 

‘* God forbid!” shuddered the inheritor of an entailed estate. 

And so the badinage went on. But we have given enough sterling 
proof of the value of the invention to excuse a joke or two, and conclude, 
ere we leave our reader like one of the canisters—an exhaust ed recei- 
ver.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


LORD HOLLAND, 
AND HIS DOMESTIC REMINISCENCES. 

On the 1st of March last year we copied from the J'imes a critical notice of the 
late Lord Holland's“ Foreign Reminiscences”, a trumpery book written by his 
son, the present peer. To this has succeeded “ Memoirs of the Whig Party dur- 
ing my Time,” which is thus reviewed in the same journal.—Ed Alb. 

Everbody has heard the story of Coleridge’s philosopher, who at din- 
ner excited the poet’s profoundest veneration until, unfortunately, when 
the dumplings came up, he opened his lips and ejaculated in ecstacy, 
** Them’s the jockeys forme!” If Henry Richard Lord Holland had 
been suffered by his successors to hold his peace, there is no saying how 
long the deceased nobleman might have enjoyed among men his more 
than average and respectable reputation. No man’s silence has ever 
oe greater credit for eloquence, and no eloquence has ever fallen so 

ull and so insipid on the public ear. There is compensation in all 
things. Half smothered in the good opinion of his contemporaries, 
Lord Holland is stripped stark naked by his own son. [t is an unnat- 
ural and an unauthorized exposure. Men before now have prayed in 
spite that their enemies might write a book. It has been reserved for 
the ill-advised shade of Lord Holland to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh that my child 
should publish one !” 

Last year we pronounced severely upon the volume of Foreign Re- 
miniscences which had Lord Holland’s name upon thetitlepage. It was 
impossible to do otherwise. The book was a disgrace to all parties 
concerned in the publication. It was a farrago of scandal, indecent 
tattle, and malicious anecdote. It professed to give a true and faithful 
account of the state of Europe during the youth of the writer, and it ac- 
complished no more than a worn out roué might hope to achieve with 
his mind bent upon picking up every waif and stray of gossip lying in 
his path. It undertook to enlighten the minds of Englishmen upon the 
Continental politics of a former day, and it actually misled their judg- 
ment upon almost every important event and prominent character of 
the time. We are bound to state that the ‘‘ domestic” reminiscences 
are wholly free from the impure taint of the other work; but as an 
historical record it is in no degree more worthy of trust. In truth, we 
do too much honour to the trifle to class it among historical composi. 
tions at all. It lacks the depth and breadth of history, and to the gen- 
eral reader is absolutely valueless as a manual of the period of which 
it treats. It presupposes perfect familiarity with the events and lead- 
ing personages of the last generation but one, and it deals with politics 
as with a family story, in which the writer’s relative is irvariably the 
leading hero. We receive no permanent impressions from the slight, 
straggling, and clumsily Jrawn sketches of Lord Holland’s pencil. No 
lofty principles are established in his narrative, no great and universal 
truths are vindicated in his reasoning. The petty intrigues of my Lord 
A., and the forgotten counterplots of the Duke of B., are the delight of 
his genius, and constitute the staple of his discource. 

ere these memoirs, however, written with the fulness and grandeur 
of a Gibbon and with more than the detail and brilliancy of a Macaulay, 
and did they treat of matters with which the public are pining to be 
made acquainted, there would still remain one blemish in the very 
heart of them, fatal to their influence and success. An amusing, but a 
not very serviceable bias pervades them, which we will do the writer 
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the justice to assert he give himself no trouble whatever to conceal, 
LordHolland, as the universe knows, and will be informed again and 
again until the last posthumous work of Lord Holland has been deliy. 
ered from the press, is the nephew of Charles James Fox! Upon that 
rock the writer takes his stand and builds his edifice. ‘ My uncle Fox” 
has all the force to Lord Holland’s mind that “ my late father the bea. 
dle” had to the intoxicated soul of poor John Reeve in the play. ‘My 
uncle Fox, whose transcedent genius was admired even by enemies, and 
whose frank and generous nature gained all who approached him, wag 
the leader of opposition during my minority.” ‘“ My uncle Fox” took 
pleasure in awakening Lord Holland’s ambition, in spoiling him by in. 
dulgence, and in convincing him of the heaven-born purity of Whig 

rinciples. When Lord Holland went on his travels “my uncle Fox® 
ollowed him with his correspondence. When his Lordship returned to 
England ** my uncle Fox” was delighted to have the ‘* young one” at 
his side. Amiable relations these, and delightful to contemplate, but 
perilous enough in their consequences, as we find. Itis absolutely im- 
possible to trust a historian who at starting is committed to the worship 
of an individual—that individual being, moreover, his own father’s 
brother—who thinks and judges of all men and of all things solely ag 
they affect the character and position of the idol he adores—who hates 
as Fox hated, who admires as Fox admired, and whose reason from first 
to last is enchained by an affection manifestly as potent as any that 
ever betrayed a fanatic to the ultimate expression of his raving 








folly. 

Now, great men lived not only before Agamemnon, but also during 
the reign of that well known potentate. Few will deny the prowess of 
Fox, but everybody must admit the equally cogent claims of men who 
sometimes opposed the Whig chief when such opposition, without en- 
tailing popular anqieeae. secured a better recompense in maintaining 
the integrity of ths empire and the true liberties of the people. Per- 
fection, it is agreed, is denied to humanity ; it was certainly not accord- 
ed by Providence especially to Charles James Fox; yet Lord Holland 
proceeds to his historical labours with the sublime conviction that un- 
adulterated virtue was never seen on earth till it became conspicuous 
in ‘my uncle’s” person. A precious guide this to conduct inquiring 
posterity through the mists of time and the mire of controversy to the 
sacred altar of unimpassioned Truth. 

The qualifications of Lord Holland for the historical chair disappear 
as we attempt to investigate them. If truth must be told, he has not 
one. We do not speak of literary pretensions, which in Lord Holland 
are of the very poorest; we refer to the qualities in virtue of which all 
writers of history deserving the name presume to instruct the public 
mind upon the men and deeds of former times. We can excuse a slip- 
shod style, but we cannot pardon gross and unblushing partiality; we 
can overlook bad grammar, but not an evil animus ; we can allow the 
bias from which no living man can by any effort disentangle himself, 
be he poet or historian, be his genius dull as earth or bright as heaven ; 
but we cannot admit libellous inuendoes uttered for the sake of carry- 
ing a point or of upholding a creed, Lord Holland is a firstrate Whig 
but a most indifferent judge, as any judge must be who seeks to be 
judge, jury, advocate, and witness allin one. Fox himself is not half 
such a Foxite as his nephew, who carries out his uncle's views to pre- 
posterous conclusions. Small will be the reliance of the public upon 
the intelligent and lynx-eyed historian who sees distinctly the mote of 
Orangeism but not the beam of Romish bigotry—who discerns all vice 
in Toryism, all virtue in Whiggism—who can behold nothing but hero~ 
ism in a French invasion of our shores, little but brutality in ‘* an in- 
competent and disorderly rabble” enlisted for the purpose of a national 
defence, and who reasons gravely upon the axiom that “the gentry 
and clergy a/ways foster the narrow-minded maxims of past times.” 

The eccentric but highly gifted Lord Stanhope more than once com- 
plimented Lord Holland by telling him in a whisper that he was much 
more mischievous than people imagined. It is consolatory to reflect 
that Lord Holland’s writings render him much less mischievous than 
he desires to be. There is scarcely a page of his memoirs which does 
not betray the unhealthy temper in which it is written, and the igno- 
ble object which at all times seems to be nearest his heart. The poison 
and the antidote are invariably side by side, for injustice is never at- 
tempted but the work is overdone. In the very first page of the volume 
before us, after due homage is paid, as a matter of course, to the “‘ tran- 
scendent” genius of ‘‘my uncle,’’ the most barefaced attempt is made 
to disparage the fair fame of Edmund Burke, whose genius, equally 
of course, for he differed with Charles James Fox, is anything but 
‘**transcendent.” There is no reason in the world why any parallel 
whatever should be set up between men so different as Burke and For, 
but, if a comparison is to be instituted, Englishmen will have no difli- 
culty in arriving quickly at a proper judgment. The extraordinary 
ability of Fox in debate, his love of liberty, his eloquent appeals on be- 
half of human suffering, his Demosthenian style, his ardent and enthu- 
siastic temperament, his simple and affectionate manner, which won the 
idolatry of his followers, have been recorded by his contemporaries, and 
are still feelingly remembered, though nearly half a century has elaps- 
ed since they were all buried in the tomb. But it is also not forgotten 
that allied with great power there was lamentable weakness; that 
high virtues suffered fatal alloy from their admixture with the poorest 
vices; that love of pleasure was even stronger than patriotic ambition ; 
that desultory habits were the plague and curse of enthusiastic inten- 
tion ; that paperees indolence forbade the highest intellectual achieve- 
ments; and that human infirmity bordering upon slavishness denied 
even an approach to moral excellence, 

The faults of Burke command the sympathies of mankind, but do 
not excite its pity or extort its reproach. His intellectual prowess is 
the admiration of the world. Since Bacon quitted life England had not 
possessed so marvellous a son. Philosophy dwelt in his soul and rais- 
ed him to the dignity ofa prophet. Gorgeous eloquence was his natur- 
al inheritance, practical wisdom his chief accomplishment, while all the 
intellectual graces were his hourly companions. Politics, when he 
dealt with them, assumed a grandeur which they had never known be- 
fore, for he raised them above the exigencies of his own fleeting day, to 
apply them to the instruction and the wants of future ages. It has 
been justly remarked that the contemporaries cf Burke, great and il- 
lustrious men, bravely fought and nobly conquered, but they were con- 
tent with the victory of the hour. Burke, too, achieved his conquest 
for the day, but did not rest satisfied until he had won from the con- 
flict wisdom, intelligence, and lofty principle for all time to come. Fox 
was the creation of his age. Burke is not the statesman of a period 
or of a ey but the enduring teacher of the universal family—the 
abiding light of the civilized world. When Fox spoke, says Chateau- 
briand, it was in vain that the stranger tried to resist the impression 
made upon him. ‘ He turnedaside and wept.” We read the speeches 
of Fox at this not very distant day, and marvel at their declared effect, 
for our tears do not flow from the perusal, our blood is not warmed by 
the syllables, Still more are we astonished to learn that the pregnant 
and singularly profound language of Burke fell too frequently upon 
stony ‘ears, and that the rising of the orator was often a signal for the 
flight of his audience. Yet the double wonderment is easy of explana- 
tien. That which will render Shakespeare familiar to our hearths, 
while a hearth can be kindled in England, will also secure the 
immortality of Edmund Burke. There was nothing local, nothing 
temporary, nothing circumscribed, in his magnificent utterance. His 
appeals were not to the prejudices of his contemporaries or to the ever 
changing sentiments of the time. He marched with a sublime move- 
ment ever in advance of the multitude. Every generaticn can point to 
its popular chief, and there are few epochs which do not boast of their 
Fox. In what political age shall we look fot a statesman in all respects 
80 illustrious as Burke? ; 

It cannot be permitted to Lord Holland to slur over the pre-eminent 
merits of sucha man. ‘* Mr. Burke's intemperate view of the French 
Revolution,” he writes, ‘‘ is well known.” 


“Till the ecclesiastical revenues were suppressed Burke was far from disap 

roving the French Revolution. 4 ; ° 
Mr. Fox has more than once assured me that in his invectives against Mr. H 
ings’ indignities to the Indian priesthood he spoke of the piety of the Hindoos P 
admiration, and of their holy religion and sacred functions with an awe boraerins 
on devotion. The seizure of the property of the clergy in France might then ex 
cite alarm in breasts less predisposed to sensibility on such subjects. ‘ But 
He was, too, a supporter of aristocracy in the favourable sense of the word. a 
from intimacy with some of the most amiable members of it, and from the nd 
habit of defending them, he had grown somewhat superstitiously attached to 7 
the shape which it has assumed in our constitution; and from temper a i. 
learnt to pay an absurd degree of reverence to those appendages, or rather @ erry 
for which the general benefits of the system may offer some atonement, but — 
nothing but prejudice or adulation can seriously regard as beauties in the sys 
itseif.’ 

A more ungenerous and unwarrantable series of charges w2s pnd 
urged. It is not true that “till the ecclesiastical revenues a wee 

ressed. Burke was far from disapproving the French Revolu aly 
It is false that a superstitious attachment to the — ey ee 
roused his passionate indignation against its destroyers = etl be 
From the very first moment of his entrance into publ‘e life 
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foally quitted it, an adherence to established order and @ love of poli- 
tical tracquillity were marked characteristics of all his proceedings. 
When, as an adberent of the Whigs, Burke was most impressive and 
resolute upon the subject of American grievances, and when, in truth, 
he owed all his popularity to his defence of American resistance, no- 
thing could be clearer than the broad line which he took pains to draw, 
between the righteous struggle for liberty and the unlawful battle for 
unconstitutional gains. In his earliest speech upon electoral reform 
he asserts that, ** it is the interest of government that the reformation 
should be early ; but it is also the interest of the people that it should 
be temperate, for hot reformations are contrary to the whole course of 
human nature and human institutions.” A quarter of a century be- 
fore the revolution broke forth, in the Thoughis of the Cause of the 
Present Discontents Burke announced that he was “ no friend to aris- 
tocracy in the sense in which that word is usually understood ;” and 
that if the constitution must perish he * should rather by far see it re- 
solved into any other form than lost in that austere and insolent domi- 
nation.” Yet, while the lover of liberty could thus afford to write, he 
was the loudest to vindicate in his place in Parliament the maintenance 
of institutions assailed by hands intent only upon destruction. It was 
years before the outbreak in France, and in the capacity of a Liberal, 
that Burke declared, that ** to preserve liberty inviolate was the par- 
ticular duty and proper trust of a member of the House of Commons ” 
Bat that his meaning might be interpreted aright he took care to add 
that “* the liberty, the only liberty he meant, was a liberty connected 
with order, that not only exists along with order and virtue, but which 
cannot exist at all without them; which inheres in good and steady 
government, as in its vital principle.” The attempt to fix upon Burke 
an inordinate leaning to arbitrary authority is absurd on the very face 
of it. No man ever suspected Burke of base or personal motives in his 
prosecution of Warren Hastings That a as far at least as 
this one man was concerned, was dictated by the highest sense of duty, 
even if mistaken. The great and glaring fault of Hastings inthe eyes 
of his most eloquent accuser was, that he had dared to assume unto 
himself that very arbitrary power which my Lord Holland charges 
Burke with admiring and countenancing, but which Burke himself de- 
clares “‘ every man is bound to resist to the best of his power wherever 
it shall show its face inthe world, since nothing but absolute impotence 
can justify men in not resisting it to the utmost of their ability.” 
Lord Holland has not eyes to distinguish between moderation and des- 
tism, aud he would have his readers slander a great man’s memory 
ecause of his own self inflicted blindness. We cannotrespond to the 
summons. ‘ 
«« You hope, Sir,” wrote Burke to a member of the National Assem- 
bly in October, 1789, two months after of the Bastille— 


“ You hope. Sir, that I think the Frencn deserving of liberty. I certainly do 
I think all men who desire it deserve it, [tis notthe reward of our merit or the 
acquisition of our industry. It is our inheritance, the birthright of our species. 
We cannot forfeit our right to it but by what forfeits our rights to the privileges of 
our kind; 1 mean the abuse or oblivion of our rational faculties, and a ferocious 
indocility which makes us prompt to wrong and violence, destroys our social na- 
tare, and transforms vs into something litle better than wild beasts.’ 


It was not until Frenchmen did abuse their rations! faculties, did 
become the victims of a ferocious indocility prompting them to wrong 
and violence, were bereft of their social nature, and were transformed 
into something little better than wild beasts, that Burke shrunk back 
in horror from the hellish vision of the Revolution, and refused to take 
part with any in England bold enough to approve of it. The suppres- 
sion of the ecclesiastical revenues had nothing to do with the indignant 
affright with which Burke contemplated ‘ the despotism of a plunder- 
ing, ferocious, bloody, tyrannical democracy—democracy without a 
single virtue of republicanism to redeem its crimes.”” Lord Holland 
might have learnt the fact from his uncle, who heard Burke’s noble 
panegyric of the Revolution of 1688 uttered the very moment before 
the orator mourned that liberty had been ecared from the soil of France, 
and with all his sympathy for the butchers who had chased her 
thence. 

** Burke’s i//-humour,” writes Lord Holland, ‘* broke out on the first 
mention of the French Revolution in the House of Commons by Sheri- 
dan. It was stifled, but not extinguished, by the temper and modera- 
tion of Mr. Fox.” If our recollection serves us well, ** the temper and 
moderation” of Mr. Fox exhibited themselves in an eloquent eulogium 
of the revolt of the French guards, which called down upon the speak- 
er’s head the sternest rebuke of the House of Commons. Certain we 
are that the ‘‘ill-humour” of Burke referred to was contained in as 
noble an harangue as ever found utterance in Parliament or general 
approval in the country. Pitt would not suffer his differences with 
Burke to prevent the expression of his gratitude and reverence to the 
man who could so feel and speak, but rose to assure the orator of the 
enduring acclamations of posterity. 

It is singular that Lord Holland, who defines so closely the exact pe- 
riod when Mr. Burke first disapproved of the Fresch Revolution, should 
omit altogether to state that Fox himself lived to repent the extreme 
views he had held in favour of the French anarchists, and to confess 
his adherence to the policy advocated from first to last by Mr. Burke. 
It is the prevailing weakness, however, of this writer to exaggerate 
and misrepresent all the opinions of his opponents, and to shut his 
ears to all the inconvenient sentiments of his friends. When Fox 
became Foreign Secretary he admitted again and again that his 
opinions upon the propriety of the war had undergone an entire altera- 
tion; and avery few months before his death he frankly confessed 
that ‘* he had been weaned” from the views he once held with respect 
to the military force ‘* which might suffice in Eogland in time of peace.” 
Fox died believing in the righteousness of the war that England had 
undertaken in defence of the liberties of the world. At his last hour, 
we say, he paid homage to the policy which Burke had advocated with 
a philosophical consistency throughout his life. Lord Holland, it is 
true, mourned to his dying day the victories gained by his native coun- 
try over the despotism that threatened to enslave mankind; but his 
own suicidal admiration of his country’s enemies ought at least to 
have stopped short of slandering Edmund Burke and of misrepresenting 
his uncle. 

** Mischievous as Burke’s conduct was,” cont nues this trustworthy 
chronicler, ‘*J acquit him of dishonesty!” Gracious condescension ! 
Lord Holland acquits of dishonesty the man upon whose integrity the 
breath of suspicion had never before been turned! Imagine some 
future writer of political memoirs charging Sir Robert Peel with ter- 
giversation, but manfully restraining himself from accusing him of for- 
gery or petty larceny. Butif the great man was not absolutely dis- 
honest, he had, after all, » sneaking infirmity that way ; for ‘he had, 
indeed, little of that noble pride or dignified affectation which disdains 
to reap all the fruits in private advantage to which public opinions and 
connexions might help or services entitle,” This means that Burke, 
after a long life of matchless public service, and of equally unparallel- 
ed neglect on the part of the ruling families, accepted in the decline 
of lite a pension from the King in testimony of his good deeds. Another 
nobleman, as we are told, was also quite shocked with the Royal con- 
sideration. The Duke of Bedford, who, as well as all his ancestors, 
had grown fat on regal bounty, could not regard the waste of public 
funds without a blush. Yet Burke tried hard to reconcile his Grace to 
the grant, for he reminded him that the Crown had only considered 

r Edmund Burke after long service, while it had paid the Dake of 
edford in advance. His Grace, cruelly added Burke, ‘ has had a long 
credit for any service which he may perform hereafter.” 

Surely it behoved Lord Holland to remember that the highest office 
that could be found for Burke in the Government of which he was by 
far the mest distinguished member hed been that of Paymaster-Gen- 
eral; that of the perquisites of his office Burke surrenderoad to his coun- 
try no less than 20,000/.; that further great saving had been effected 
by his measures of economy ; and that he found himself not enriched at 
the close of his illustrious Parliamentary career. Why is no mention 
made of these things by the English nobleman who sneers at the rewards 
vouchsafed by Royal liberality to the transcendent merit which Whig 
lords were so very slow toappreciate? If Burke exhibited want of 

noble pride” and “ dignified affectation” in accepting the grant offered 
by his King for services rendered to his country, did Fox presenta 
worthier figure in humbly receiving alms conferred upon him by pub- 
subscription—alms rendered necessary to relieve the recipient from 

® yoke of disgraceful debt, and collected in order to save him from 
€ Just consequences of his reckless dissipation? Burke, we are told, 
would have done better for his fame had he accepted no pension.” — 
. © Cannot see the force ofthe assertion. Fox would certainly have not 
iojured his reputation had he accepted no eleemosynary help. Yet 
Lord Holland does not make that remark. 
a te to be regretted that our limits forbid our following this noble 
uthor through the length and breadth of his volume. But we have 
Sven & taste of his quality, The system isthe same throughout. The 
Ja has a morbid dislike of authority, whether at home or abroad, 
pe Ae rey paseionate regard for disorderly spirits, especially when 
yed against the interests of his native land. There is 20 trusting 
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Lord Hoiland. In truth he cannot trust himself. His amiable affec- 
tion for his uncle made him an ultra-Foxite, and hecannot, if he would, 
look upon the world with the impartial spirit of an independent man. 

If he has to speak of the siege of Toulon, he will evoke your ridicule 
and indignation against the conduct of the allies; but in his absorbing 
admiration of Napoleon, he will quite forget to make mention of the 
atrocious bruta.ity of the French soldiery, who let loose the passions 
of hell upon the unhappy Toulonese. If he has to refer to Louis XVL., 
it is only to justify bis murder ; but if he must speak of his butchers, 
it is simply to mitigate the enormity of their many and great offences. 
The muse of Walter Scott is spoken of simply to be upbraided for ber 
importunity, and the piety of a clergyman at the deathbed of Fox is 
mentioned for the sake of mocking the religious services rendered on 
such extreme occasions. Fortunately the temper of Lord Holland's 
mind appears too palpably upon his pages todo much harm. If it were 
less evident, the careless style and slender material of his writings 
would be fatal to the unfavourable effect all his volumes are clearly in- 
tended to produce. 
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THE GHOST-RAISER. 


My uncle Beagley, who commenced his commercial career very early 
in the present century as a bagman, wil// tell stories. Among them, 
he tells his Single Ghost story so often, that I am heartly tired of it. 
In self-defence, therefore, I publish the tale in order that when next the 
the good, kind old gentleman offers to bore us with it, everybody may 
say they know it. 1 remember every word of it. 


One fine autumn evening, about forty years ago, I was travelling on 
horseback from Sl rewsbury to Chester. I felt tolerably tired, and was 
beginning to look out for some snug way-side inn, where I might pass 
the night, when a sudden and violent thunder-storm came on. My 
horse, terrified by the lighting, fairly took the bridle between his teeth, 
and started off with me at full gallop through lanes and cross-roads, 
until at length I managed to pull him up just near the door of a neat- 
looking country inn. 

** Well,” thought I, “ there was wit in your madness, old boy, since 
it brought us to this comfortable refuge.” And alighting, I gave bim 
in charge to the stout farmer’s boy who acted as ostler. The inn- 
kitchen, which was also the guest room, was large, clean, neat, and 
comfortable, very like the pleasant hostelry described by Izaak Walton. 
There were several travellers already in the room—probably, like 
myself, driven there for shelter—and they were all warming themselves 
by the blazing fire while waiting for supper. I joined the party. Pre- 
sently, being summoned by the hostess, we ail sat down, twelve in 
number, to a smoking repast of bacon and eggs, corned beef and car- 
rots, and stewed hare. 

The conversation naturally turned on the mishaps occasioned by the 
storm, of which everyone seemed to have had his full share. One had 
been thrown off his horse; another, driving in a gig, had been upset 
into a muddy dyke ; all had got a thorough wetting, and agreed unan- 
imously that it was dreadful weather—a regular witches’ sabbath ! 

** Witches and ghosts prefer for their sabbath a fine moonlight night 
to such weather as this!” 

These words were uttered in a solemn tone, and with strange em- 
phasis, by one of the company. He was a tall dark-looking man, and I 
hed set him down in my own mind as a travelling merchant or pedlar. 
My next neighbour was a gay, well looking, fashionably-dressed young 
man, who, bursting into a peal of laughter, he said : 

* You must know the manners and customs of ghosts very well, to be 
able to tell that they dislike getting wet or muddy.” 

The first speaker giving him a dark fierce look, said : 

‘Young man, speak not so lightly of things above your comprehen- 
sion.” 

** Do you mean to imply that there are such things as ghosts ?” 

** Perhaps there are, if you had courage to look at them.” 

The young man stood up, flushed with anger. But presently resum- 
ing his seat, he said, calmly: 

** That taunt should cost you dear, if it were not such a foolish 

one.” 
** A foolish one!” exclaimed the merchant, throwing on the table a 
heavy leathern purse. ‘There are fifty guineas. I am content to 
lose them, if, before the hour is ended, I donot succeed in showing you. 
who are so obstinately prejudiced, the form of eny one of your deceased 
friends ; and if, after you have recognised him, you all allow him to 
kiss your lips.” 

We all looked at each other, but my young neighbour, still in the 
same mocking manner replied : 

** You will do that, will you ?” 

“Yes,” said the other—*'I will stake these fifty guineas, on condition 
that you will pay a similar sum, if you lose.’ 

After a short silence, the young man said gaily : 

** Fifty guineas, my worthy sorcerer, are more than a poor college 
sizar ever possessed ; but here are five, which, if you are satisfied, I 
shall be most willing to wager.” 

The other took up his purse, saying, in a contemptuous tone: 

** Young gentleman, you wish to draw back ?” 

**Tdraw back!’ exclaimed the student. ‘* Well! if I had the fifty 
guineas, you should see whether I wish to draw back !” 

“Here,” said I, “are four guineas, which I will stake on your 
wager.” ; 

No sooner had I made this proposition than the rest of the company, 
attracted by the singularity of the affair, came forward to lay down 
their money ; and in a minute or two the fifty guineas were subscribed. 
The merchant appeared so sure of winning, that he placed all the 
stakes in the stuvent’s handg, and prepared for his experiment. We 
selected for the purpose a smal: summer- house in the garden perfectly 
isolated, and having no means of exit but a window and a door, which 
we carefully fastened, after placing the young man within. We put 
writing materials on a small table in the summer- house, and took away 
the candles. We remained outside, with the pedlar amongst us. Ina 
low solemn voice he began to chant the following lines :— 


** What riseth slow from the ocean caves 
And the stormy surf? 
The phantom pale sets his blackened foot 
On the fresh green turf.” 

Then raising his voice solemnly, be said ; 

** You asked to see your friend, Francis Villiers, who was drowned 
three years ago, off the coast of South America—what do you see?” 

‘*T see,” replied the student, ‘‘a white light rising near the window; 
but it has no form; it is like an uncertain cloud.”’ 

We—the spectators—remained profoundly silent. 

«* Are you afraid ?” asked the merchant, in a loud voice. 

‘I am not,” replied the student, firmly. 

After a moment’s silence, the pedlar stamped three times on the 
ground, and sang : 

** And the phantom white, whose clay-cold face 
Was once so fair, 
Dries with his shroud his clinging vest 
And his sea- tossed hair.” 

Once more the solemn question : 

“You, who would see revealed the mysteries of the tomb—what do 
you see now ?” 

The student answered, in a calm voice, but like that of a man, de- 
scribing things as they pass before him: 

‘*T see the cloud taking the form of a phantom : its head is covered 
with a long veil—it stands still !” 

** Are you afraid ?” 

**T am not!” 

We looked at each other in horror-stricken silence, while the mer- 


‘He comes—he approaches—he pursues me—he is stretching out his 
arms—he will have me! Help! help! Save me !” 

“ Are you afraid, now ?” asked the merchant, in a mocking voice. 

A piercing cry, and then a stifled groan, were the only reply to this 
terrible qnestion. 

‘Help that rash youth!” said the merchant, bitterly. «1 have, b 
think, won the wager; but it is sufficient for me to have given him a 
lesson. Let him keep his money, and be wiser for the future.” 

He walked rapidly away. We opened the door of the summer-house, 
and found the atudent in convulsions. A paper, signed with the name 
“ Francis Villiers,” was on the table. As soon as the student’s senses 
were restored, he asked vehemently where was the vile sorcerer who 
had subjected him to such a horrible ordeal—he would kill him! He 
sought him throughout the inn in vain; then, with the speed of madman, 
he dasbed off across the fields in pursuit of him—and we never saw 
either of themagain. That children, is my Ghost Story ! 

** And how is it, Uncle, that after that, you don’t believe in ghosts ?” 
said I, the first time I heard it. 

** Because, wy boy,” replied my Uncle, “ neither the student nor the 
merchant ever returned; and the forty-five guineas, belonging to me 
and the other travellers, continued equally invisible. Those two 
swindlers carried them off, after having acted a farce, which we like 
ninnies, believed to be real.” 





MARGARET FULLER ON THOMAS CARLYLE, 


** Of the people I saw in London, you will wish me first to speak of the 
Carlyles. Mr. C. came to see me at once, and appointed an evening to be 
passed at theirhouse. That first time I was delighted with him. He 
was in a very sweet humour—full of wit and pathos, without be’ 
overbearing or oppressive. I was quite carried away with the rich flow 
of his discourse ; andthe hearty, noble earnestness of his personal bei 
brought ba k the charm which once was upon his writing, before 
wearied of it. I admired his Scotch, his way of singing his great full 
sentences, so that each one was like the stanza of a nurrative ballad. 
He let me talk, now and then, enough to free my lungs and change my 
position, so that I did not get tired. That evening, he talked of the 
present state of things in England, giving light, witty sketches for the 
men of the day, fanatics and others, and some sweet, homely stories he 
told of things he had known of the Scotch peasantry. Of you he spoke 
with hearty kindness; and he told, with beautiful feeling, a story of 
some poor farmer, or artisan, in the country, who on Sunday lays aside 
the cark and care, of that dirty English world, and sits reading the Es- 
says, end looking upon the sea 

**T left him that night, intending to go out very often to their house. 
I assure you there never was anything so witty as Carlyle’s description 
of It was enough to kill one with laughing. 1, on my 
side, contributed a story to his fund of anecdote on this subject, and it 
was fully appreciated. Carlyle is worth a thousand of you for that; 
he is not ashamed to laugh when Le is amased, but goes on in a cordial 
human fashion. 

** The second time, Mr. C. had a dinner-party, at which was a witty, 
French, flippant sort of a man, author of a History of Philosopby,and 
now writing a Life of Goethe, a task for which he must be as unfit as 
irreligion and sparkling shallowness can make him. But he told stories 
admirably, and was allowed sometimes to interrupt Carlyle a little, of 
which one was glad, for that night he was in his more acrid mood ; 
and, though much more brilliant than on the former evening, grew 
eee to me, who disclaimed and rejected almost everything he 
said. 

** For a couple of hours he was talking about poetry, and the whole 
harangue was one eloquent proclamation of the defects in his own mind. 
Tennyson wrote in verse because the schoolmasters had taught him that 
it wae great to do so, and had thus, unfortunately, been turned from 
the true pathfora man Burns had in like manner, been turned from 
his vocation Shakspeare had not had the good sense to see that it 
, would have been better to write straight on in prose; and such non- 
sense, which, though amusing enough at first, he ran to death after a 
while. The most amusing part is always when he comes back to some 
refrain, as in the French Revolution of the sea-green. In this instance, 
it was Petrarch and Laura, the last word pronounced with his ineffable 
sarcasm of drawl. Although he said this over fifty times, I could not 
ever help laughing when Laura wouldcome. Carlyle running his chin 
out, when he spoke it, and his eyes glancing till they looked like the 
eyes and beak of a bird of prey. Poor Laura! Lucky for her that her 











~ had already got her safely canonized beyond the reach of this 
eufelsdrockh vulture. 

*« The worst of hearing Carlyle is, that you cannot interrupt him — 
I understand the habit and power of haranguing have increased very 
much upon him, so that you sre a perfect prisoner when he has once 
got hold of you. To interrupt him is a physical impossibility. If you 
get a chance to remonstrate for a moment, he raises his voice and bears 
you down. True, he does you no injustice, and, with his admirable 
penetration, sees the disclaimer in your mind, so that you are not 
morally delinquent; but it is not pleasant to be unable to utter it. The 
latter part of the evening, however, he paid us for this, by a series of 
sketches, in his finest style of railing and raillery, of modern French 
literature, not one of them, perhaps, perfectly just, but all drawn with 
the finest, boldest strokes, and, from his point of view, masterly. All 
were depreciating, except that of Béranger. Of him he spoke with 
perfect justice, because with hearty sympathy. 

**I had afterwards some talk with Mrs. C., whom hitherto I had only 
seen, for who can speak while her husband is there? I like her very 
much ; she is fullof grace, sweetness, and talent. Her eyes are sad 
and charming. ° ‘4 ° ” . 

‘* After this, they went to stay at Lord Ashburton’s, and Ionly saw 
them once more, when they came to pass an evening with us. Un- 
luckily, Mazzini was with us, whose society, when he was there alone, 
I enjoyed more than any. He is a beauteous and pure music; also, he 
is a dear friend of Mrs. C., but his being there gave the conversation a 
turn to ‘ progress’ and ideal subjects, aud C. was fluent to invectives. 
on all our ‘ rose- water imbecilities.” We al! felt distant from him ; and 
Mazzini, after some vain efforts to remonstrate, became very sad. Mrs. 
C. said to me, ‘ These are but opinions to Carlyle; but to Mazzini, who 
has given his all, and helped to bring his friends to the scaffold, in pur- 
suit of such subjects, it is a matter of life and death.’ 

‘* All Carlyle’s talk, that evening, was a defence of mere force—sue- 
cess the best of right; if people would not behave well, put collars 
round their necks; find a hero, and let them be his slaves, &c. It was 
Titanic, and anti-celestial. We wish the last evening had been more 
melodious. However, I bid Carlyle farewell with feelings of the warm- 
est friendship and admiration. We cannot feel otherwise to a great 
and noble nature, whether it harmonize with our own or not. I never 
appreciated the work he has done for his age till 1 saw England. I 
could not. You must stand in the shadow of that mountain of shams, 
to know how hard it is to cast light across it. F ‘ 

‘Honour to Carlyle! Hoch! Although, in the wine with which we 
drink his health, I, for one, must mingle the despised ‘ rose-water.’”’ 


‘* Paris, Dec. 1846.—Accustomed to the intinite wit and exwberant 
richness of his writings, his talk is stil] an amazement and a splendour 
scarcely to be faced with steady eyes. He does not converse, only ha- 
rangues. It is the usual misfortune of such marked men eppily not 
one invariable or inevitable—that they cannot allow other mi room 
to breathe, and show themselves in their atmosphere, and thus miss 
the refreshment and instruction which the greatest never cease to need 
from the experi« nce of the humblest. Carlyle allows noone a chanee, 
but bears down all opposition, not only by his wit and onset of words, 
resistlees in their sharpness as so many bayonets, but by actual physi- 
ical superiority—raising his voice, and rushing on his opponent with a 
torrent of sound, This is not in the least from unwillingness to allow 
freedom to others; on the contrary, no man would more enjoy a manly 


chant, raising his arms above his head, chanted, in a sepulchral voice ; | resistance to his thought. But it is the impulse of a mind accustomed 


‘** And the phantom said, as he rose from the wave, 
He shall know me in sooth! 
I will go to my friend, gay, smiling, and fond, 
As ia our first youth !” 
‘© What do you see ?”’ said he. 
**T sea the phantom advance; he lifts his veil—’tis Francis Villiers! 
he approaches the table—he writes !—'tis his signature !”’ 
‘© Are you afraid ?” 
A fearful moment of silence ensued ; then the student replied, but in 
an altered voice: 
‘*T am not.” 
With strange and frantic gestures, the merchant then sang: 
‘* And the phantom said to the mocking seer, 
I come from the South ; 
Put ~— hand on my hand—thy heart on my heart— 
hy mouth on my mouth !” 





** What do you see?” 


! to follow out its own impulse, as the hawk its prey, and which knows 


not how to stop in the chase. Carlyle, indeed, is arrogant and over- 
bearing; but in his arrogance there is no littleness, no self-love. It is 
the heroic arrogance of some old Scandinavian conqueror ; it is his na- 
ture, and the untamable impulse that has given him power to crush the 
dregons You do not love him, perhaps, nor revere —and perhaps, 
also, he would only laugh at youif you did—but you like himheartily, 
and like to see him the powerful smith, the Siegfried, melting all the 
old iron in his furnace tillit glows to asunset red, and burns you, if you 
senselessly go too near. He’ seems to me quite isolated, lonely as the 
desert, yet never was & man more fitted to prize a man, could he find 
ore to match his mood. He finds them, but only in the past. He sings 
rather than talks. He pours upon you akind of satirical, beroica), 
critical poem, with regular cadences, and generally catching up, near 
the beginning, some singular epithet, which serves as a refrain when 
his song is full, or with which, as with a knitting-needle, he catches 
up the stitches, if he has chanced, now and then, to let fall a row. For 
the higher kinds of poetry he has no sense, and his talk on that subjegs 
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is delightfully and gorgeously absurd. He sometimes stops a minute 
to tom at bimeelf’ then Rootes anew with fresh vigour; for all the 
spirits he is driving before him seem to him as Fata Morganas, ugly 
masks, in fact, if he can but make them turn about ; but he laughs that 
they seem to others such dainty Ariels. His talk, like his books, is fall 
of res; his critical strokes masterly. Allow for his point of view, 

his survey is admirable. He is a large subject. I cannot speak 
more or wiselier of him now, nor needs it; his works are true, to blame 
and praise him—the Siegfried of England—great and powerful, if not 
invulnerable, and of a might rather to destroy evil, than legislate for 


SAINT GEORGE’S DAY. 


The St. George’s Society of this city celebrated the festival of our 
patron Saint, with accustomed spirit, on Friday the 23d ult.—A meet- 
ing of the members was held at noon. Divine Service was subsequently 
performed at Trinity Church by the Revd. Dr. Vinton of Brooklyn, 
one of the Chaplains of the Society, who delivered a most appropriate 
and eloquent address on the occasion, taking for his theme “ the age 
we live in.” The full choir attached to this noble church was in at 
tendance and gave admirable effect to the hymns and anthems se- 
lected. 

At half-past six o’clock, about a hundred and twenty gentlemen sat 
down to dinner, in the great Saloon at Niblo’s. The room was deco- 
rated with rare taste. It might be supposed that the above mentioned 
number of persons would be lost in its spacious proportions ; but the 
judicious arrangement of the shrubs and exotics that closed in the ta- 
bles prevented such an appearance, whilst it left abundant air and 
space, and produced a very picturesque effect. Behind the President's 
chair was placed the portrait of the Queen to which we alluded last 
Saturday, and of which more anon. The British and American flags 

were intertwined, and from the orchestral gallery drooped the magni 
ficent silken banner of St. George, presented to the Society by Mr. John 
Griswold.--The dinner itself was all that could be desired and a great 
deal more than could have been expected; in short, Mr. Niblo did 
every thing on his part that could contribute to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of his guests. To Uaptain Judkins of the good steamer Jsia 
the thanks of the party were also due, for his most liberal supply of 
English turbot and saddles of real Southdown mutton. This is not the 
first or the second occasion on which the worthy Commodore of the Cu- 
nard fleet has thus expressed his good will towards the sons of St. 
George.—It is but justice to add that the wines supplied were of un- 
usually high quality.—Dodworth’s band was in attendance, and New- 
York knows its capabilities. Under the unceasing supervision of the 
courteous and ubiquitous Stewards, Messrs. Bunch, Waller, Smales, 
and Harvey, the banquet went well—never better. 

Dr. Beales, the President of the Society, occupied the chair, and fal- 
filled the daties that devolved upon him with his habitual good sense 
and good taste. Seated on his right and left at the cross table we ob- 
served Messrs. Adam Norrie, President of the St. Andrew’s Society, 
Richard Bell of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, W. Miles of the St. 
David’s, Ogden Hoffman of the St. Nicholas, Zimmerman of the German, 
G. Curtis representing the New England, R. Bunch, H. B. M. Vice 
Consul, Capt. Graham, U. 8. A., Rev. Mr. Flagg, Mr. Archbold, Mr. 
C. Edwards, Mr. James Wallack, Mr. Augustus Braham, and others. 
After the cloth was drawn JVon nobis, Domine, was chaunted by the 
professional singers present, Messrs. Lyster, Condon, Greatorex, 
Hawes, Cafferty, and Andrews, who under the guidance of the first 
named gentleman greatly contributed to the social harmony of the 


evening. The following is the list of toasts given from the chair, 
1st.—The day and all who honour it. 
2nd.—The Queen, God bless her. 
3rd.—The President of the United States. 
4th.—Her Majesty’s Ministers and her Representatives on this Continent, 
5th.—The Army and Navy of Great Britain and the United States 
6th.—His Honour the Mayor of the City and the Municipal Authorities of 
New York. , 
7h.—Our Sister Societies and their worthy Representatives, our welcome 
ests. 
8th —The land we have left and the land we live in. 
9th.— W oman. ‘ 

In proposing the first toast the President congratulated the Society 
on its continued prosperity, and remarked that during the past year 
between seven and eight hundred individuals and families have been 
relieved, at an expense of between $2,000 and $3,000. Of these, twenty 
have been sent home to their friends in the old country, and eighteen 
have been sent to friends in this country. Situations have been pro- 
vided for 448 Englishmen, 102 Scotchmen, 18 Welchmen, 7 West In- 
dians, and 330 Irishmen; besides which, between seven and eight thou- 
sand emigrants have been aided by advice and directions in regard to 
the route they should pursue with respect to their settlement in this 
country. 

The | a then alluded to the present condition of England, 
more proud if possible than ever before. She is the only bulwark of 
Liberty in Europe, surrounded on every side by despotism. She had 
been threatened by rumour and perhaps more, with invasion—and if a 
foreign foe should dare to place his foot on a soil which has not been 
pressed by an invader for centuries, who can doubt the result ?—Some 
time ago, a demand had been made that the refugees in England should 
be in some degree restrained in their action. The answer of the Brit- 
ish Minister was, that whatever their opinions, whatever their creed, 
whatever course they had taken heretofore, so long as they obeyed the 
laws of England, they should be as free as air.—Dr. Beales’ brief but 
spirited address was received with loud cheers.—Air, by the band, 
** The flag that braved a thousand years.” 

The President before reading the second toast begged leave to draw 
attention to the pictureof Her Majesty which hung over his head. They 
mizht recollect, he said, that five or six years ago they came toa reso- 
lution to procure, if possible, a full length “egrer of Her Majesty, 
for which purpose a subscription was opened. He then proceeded to 
detail the means adopted for procuring the picture. It was copied by 
Mr. Wm. Corden, by Her Majesty’s permission, from a likeness in 
Windsor Castle. He then read the letter sent by the Committee to the 
President and members of the Society, giving an account of the circum- 
stances, as also an address forwarded to England, thanking Her Ma- 
josty for permitting the Society to copy the picture, together with Earl 

ranville’s reply. He had only to add that the difficulties in the way 
of the accomplishment of their object were very great, and to the zeal 
of Mr. Bunch, Vice Consul, and Mr Dixon, they were principally in- 
debted for it. He hoped that it met their approbation. It would be 
entrusted to the British Consul till they had determined what was to 
be done with it; and in the meantime they would take the precaution 
of insuring it to its full amount. He concluded by proposing the se- 
cond toast, which was enthusiastically drank. 

**God save the Queen” was here sung by the choir, the solo parts 
being taken by Mr. Braham who kindly volunteered his aid, the whole 
assembly joining in the chorus. . 


The President’s health was most heartily greeted by the assemblage, 
as it always is at these festivals. It was followed of course by ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia” from the band.—The fourth toast was succeeded by 
“The Fine Old English Gentleman” from the vocalists, and was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Bunch nearly in these words : 


Imoffering to you, my countrymen, and brother members of St. 
George, the expression of the proper and grateful appreciation I enter- 
tain of the distinguished honour you have conferred upon Her Ma- 
jesty's representatives, by the last toast, and the way io which it has 
been received, I feel that I should but ill discharge the duty which has 
fallen to mé@, did I not assure you, on their behalf, of the high value 
which they eet upon every demonstration they receive of the good will 
of their fellow subjects, and of the anxiet 
on all occasions, to conciliate the regard and esteem of those, for the 

tion of whose interests, and the support of whose lawful avoca- 
» a8 well as for the maintenance of the honour and respectability 


of the British name, they are appointed by our gracious Sovereign. 


Her Majesty's officers are well aware that their surest passport to the 
real = cordial respect of the governments and authorities With whom 








7 with which they endeavour, | 








they may be brought into official contact, is the knowledge (which for- 
eign governments soon manage to pick up) that they are respected by 
their own countrymen, and are considered by them proper representa- 
tives of the virtues, as well as of the power of England. Once secure 
of the approval of his fellow subjects abroad, at whose head he stands, 
an English officer can do no wrong; for an English government and an 
Englieh people go hand in hand together—what the one suggests and 
determines, the other sanctions and obeys, not with the unthinking 
compliance of the serf, but with the intelligent alacrity of the freeman 
—free to think, free to speak, free to act, and thinking, speaking, and | 
acting, as one not unmindful of the glories of his past history, the 
blessings of his present civilisation, and the responsibilities of his coun- 
try’s future destiny. And now, gentlemen, dropping the public ser- 
vant, permit me to say a word on my individual account. It is a 
source of pure and unalloyed gratification to me to meet you again, as 
prosperous and happy, as good and loyal Englishmen deserve to be 
everywhere, on another anniversary of St. George’s day—that white 
day iv our calendar—-to the recurrence of which so many faithful 
English hearts look with longing as the years rolls on, and on which 
so many true English hands all over the world, be they where floats 
the red cross, the stars and stripes, the tri colour, or the castled lion ; 
be they, in short, on British or on foreign ground, meet in a firmer 
clasp of sympathetic brotherhood, as the various pictures pass before 
the mind’s eye, of ** England. home, and beauty.” Who of us here 
does not feel, on St. George’s Day, the same process going on about his 
heart as the spring time of the year is working upon the face of na- 
ture ?—a vivification, a freshening, a shooting forth, development of 
the old and hallowed feelings of patriotic association, which, amidst 
the toils and cares of business, may have been concealed and hidden, 
as the vegetable world has lately been by the mantle of winter, but 
which, like the glorious trees, the fragrant flowers, and the springy 
turf, are still full of vitality, and are ready, like them, to burst into 
renewed vigour so soon as the proper season for them may arrive. 
What Englishman is there amongst us who has not, on this day, allowed 
his memory to recall the varied scenes amidst which his tranquil boy- 
hood roved, or his daring aspirations of youth, those golden dreams of 
happy dreamers were nurtured? Which of us does not remember the 
comfortable home, with its blazing fireside and its circle of devoted 
hearts—in, and round, and in communion with which those early days 
were passed? Who does not remember the cheering, cordial words of 
love, which sent the wanderer, when lusty manhood came, and he must 
go to cast his lot in other climes, forth from his birth place, or the 
voice that bade him never disgrace his country, or his English parents? 
And who can forget those 


Grass grown graves, where slumber 
The hopes of early years— 


those quiet nooks and corners of old England, some one of which must 
have a hallowed niche in the heart of each one that hears me? {is it 
not true, brothers of St G orge, that our hearts are full of such 
thoughts to-day? And are we not all the better for them? But, per- 
haps, some of you will say that you have found another happy home— 
an adopted one, it is true, but still one deserving of your regard, your 
gratitude, and your love—a land that has received you kindly, favoured 
your industry, rewarded your labours with plenty, and in which it 
may be, you have contracted the nearest and dearest ties—the home of 
your wives, the birth-place of your children. You will say that the 
land of your adoption is a great and glorious land—free in its institu- 
tions, hospitable in its customs, of a common stock and descent with 
your own; and you will naturally feel that some portion of your affec- 
tion is due to it—that you can spare to it some of your reverence and 
regard. God forbid that I should inculcate a contrary doctrine. I 
yield to none in my admiration of the giant energy, and, perhaps, un- 
exampled, activity of mind, which have already placed the United 
States so high in the scale of nations. I can, although no republican, 
appreciate as I ought the working of that wisely framed and liberal 
constitution, which so amply fulfils the profession of *‘ the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” I am as fully convinced as any one here can 
be, of the propriety, the utility, nay, the necessity, of an intimate and 
close connection between the two countries, and of the disastrous con- 
sequences which must follow upon any interruption of the harmony 
which now so happily exists; but I say to you, as to my countrymen on 
this day of England's patron saint, ‘‘ We must not forget old England !” 
She must have the first place in our love. Let us, wherever our lot 
may be cast—and especially if it be in this highly favoured land—seek 
to conciliate the esteem, and win the affectionate regard of those who 
are our friends and our brothers ; but ‘‘ never let us forget old Eng- 
land!” nor cease to value the privelege which God has given to each of 
us, saying, * I am an Englishman !”—a prouder boast than the old con- 
querers of the wurld had when they said, Civis Romanus sum!” After 
the very flattering and complimentary mention which has been made 
by your worthy President, of my nawe, I cannot resume my seat with- 
out making some allusion to the portrait of Her Majesty, which, on this 
occasion, and for the first time, graces our festival. You have heard 
that the original of this picture is considered by Her Majesty the best 
likeness ever taken of her, and that as such it is presented by her, 
when copied by the same artist who has been employed upon ours, to 
such foreign princes and others, as Her Majesty may be desirous of giv- 
ing a mark of her royal consideration to. I may add, that I had the 
honour of being invited to Windsor Castle, in order that I might see the 
original, and I am thus in a position to assure you that ours is a most 
faithful copy. I congratulate the Society upon the acquisition it has 
made, and I ask you all, if there is one who has not felt the pulse of his 
loyalty throbbing with a fuller and more healthy action, as he gazed 
upon that canvass; if his heart has not been gladdened by the sight of 
that gracious lady; who, in her character of queen, wife, and mother, 
so imperatively demands and cheerfully receives, not only the love and 
devotion of her own subjects, but the universal respect and admiration 
of foreigners; of that princess, to whom may be so well applied the no 

ble words which the Bard of Avon puts into the mouth of Archbishop 
Cranmer, as he sees for the first time, one who, in her day and gene- 
= was also a mighty queen, and the glory of England—you know 
them: 


All princely graces, 
th 


With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her. 

She shall be lov’d and fear'd—her own shall bless her: 
Her foes shake like a tield of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her ; 
In her days every man shall eat in safety 

Under his own vine which he plants, and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 


This neat and happy speech drew down great applause.—The band 
followed the fifth regular toast, giving in immediate succession ‘‘ The 
Star-spangled Banner” and “ The British Grenadiers.”’ Mr. Braham 
then favoured the company with ‘* The Death of Nelson,” a vocal treat 
of high order. The toast was responded to by Captain Graham of the 
United States Army. 


He found himself in a very trying position, as having once been an of- 
ficer of one country, and now the only representative of the two branches 
of the other. He could answer for the kindliness in which the Ameri- 
can officers looked on the officers of the British service, and he hoped 
they would one day, if necessary, meet in the field, rank to rank, and 
shoulder to shoulder, fighting for constitutional liberty. He alluded to 
the discipline exhibited on the occasion of the late catastrophe to the 
Birkenhead, and hoped that none would say, when every woman and 
child on board that ship was saved, that the age of chivalry was past. 
(Great applause ) 

The President then gave the sixth regular toast, pleasantly remark- 
ing that we were all here participants in the freedom and blessings of 
this great City, dirty streets included! His Honour The Mayor not 
being present, Mr. Young of the d/bion begged leave to introduce the 
Hon. Judge Daly, who could not allow the compliment to pass unnoticed. 
The Judge, who on rising received a cordial welcome, and on sitting 
down a hearty expression of thanks, thus spoke to the toast : 


Mr. President, the respect paid by the toast to the civil and munici- 
al authorities calls in return for some reference to the people of Great 
ritain, and I regret that some gentleman more directly connected with 

the municipal administration of this city was not present, to make the 
appropriate respouse. But, having recently visited England, no one 
wiil reciprocate the good feeling conveyed by the toast with more hearty 
good will than myself. In the presence, however, of a large body of 
Englishmen, I hesitate to say ail that to other ears I would be willing 
to say respecting their country. An Englishman’s nationality is so in- 
tense, his settled convictions respecting the merits of England are of 





such 4 fixed and positive character, that he cares very little what others 


may think; and when they speak of his country, he is as ungoli- 
citous of their praise as he is indifferent to their censure He has an 
instinctive and national repugnance, moreover, to everything bordering 
upon flattery, so that a direct and straight-forwaid acknowledgment 
is about the limit to which any one can go, when touching upon that 
subject in his presence. Still there are some things which, coming 
from the lips of a stranger, fall pleasantly upon the ears of a native; 
and it cannot but be agreeable to those present, of English birth or orij- 
gin, to hear that I visited England with certain peculiar American pre- 
jadices, and that I left it with sincere affection and regret—and if [ 

preferred my own country and her institutions, I was not the less sen- 

sible of how much there was in the English people and in the English 

nation that was entitled to my admiration and respect. 

From my own observation, therefore, I can fully appreciate the strong 
hold that England has upon those of her sons who have cast their lot 
in other and distantlands. It is the policy of this country, like that of 
the Roman Empire, to draw within its limits the people of all countries, 
of all conditions, and of all creeds, and by the full concession of equal 
political and social privilegesto absorb and extinguish their nationali- 
ties, to fuse them together into one people —a policy which is the se- 
cret of our wonderful increase, and the continuance of which is destined 
to render us even more extended and powerful than the ancient mis- 
tress of the world. But upon no people has this policy produced less 
effect than upon the nativesof Great Britain. Even those, who come 
amongst us speaking a foreign tongue, yield more readily to the influ- 
ence of our institutions, and gradually lose the traits of nationality. 
An Englishman, un the contrary, wherever he is, is a part of England. 
He carries the nationality along with him. He retains it unaffected by 
climate and uninfluenced by time. He embodies it more strongly 
when away from his country, even than when dwelling withinit. And 
it is quite natural that it should be so. He is allied toa great and pow- 
erful people—to a government that makes itself felt in every quarter 
= the Globe, for his safety and protection when his rights are invad- 
e 

You have spoken, Mr. President, of the noble stand that England 
has recently taken, in refusing to give up or to cease to afford shelter 
to the political refugees of other lands. In this, Sir, she pursues a po- 
licy that allies her more strongly to this country; for to England and 
America the world must alone now look for the preservation of Consti- 
tutional liberty. It is said that there is an ill-feeling existing in this 
country towards England (a voice—‘*.Vo Sir ree”). There may be 
some warrant for this opinion. We are rivals in commerce. We are 
rivals in the prosecution of branches of industry, in which each strug- 
gles for and claims preeminence; and it is not to be expected that there 
should be much generous rivalry in trade. But with all this, Sir, we 
have more in common than any other people. We are of the same prac- 
tical character. Our rights are determined and our liberties protected 
by the same great system of law ; and we have the heritage of a common 
literature, and the bond of a common language. You have referred, 
Sir, to the position which England now oecupies towards the reviving 
despotism of Europe, and to the danger which threatens her as the only 
country in the old world in whieh constitutional liberty is secured. [ 
think, Sir, I do not miscalculate public feeling here when I say, that 
if an attempt were made by all or any of the continental powers upon 
the liberties of England, that she might look to the young Republic that 
has sprung from her loins, for hearty support and sympathy in her 
struggle. In conclusion, Sir, I repeat that we have more in common 
than any other two nations now existing: and I could not better give 
expression to that sentiment, than in the language of a late American 
poet, of which I am at this moment reminded. 


While the manners and the arts 
That mould a nation’s soul 
Suill cling around our hearts, 
Though between the ocean roll, 
One joint communion making with the sun ; 
Sull from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
We are one! 


The seventh toast was acknowledged by the representatives of the 
various National Charitable Institutions of New York. Mr. Norrie, 
on the part of St. Andrew, took the lead, and after briefly dwelling on 
the amount of good effected by each Association, proposed 

Benevolence and Patriotism—for which the Sons of St. George are renowned 
all the world over. 

Mr. Bell, the President of St. Patrick, said, that from the difficul ~ 
which foreigners always found in speaking English, (laughter,) Le 
would not make a speech, but would propose the following toast, 

The Best Friends of the Exile-—the St. George’s, the German, and the Irish 
Emigrant Societies. 

Mr. Ogden Hoffman, President of the St. Nicholas Society, also res 
ponded. He was glad to be here; sixteen years ago he had the honour 
to dine with this Society. He was rejoiced at the applause which Eng- 
lishmen had bestowed upon his country. The festive board was a place 
where nationality should be and was sacrificed. Qur country was now 
the fast friend of England, in the hearts and souls of her people; ® 
friendship cemented by mutual interest, mutual objects, and natural 
love. We were once your children, a little conceited and a great deal 
rebellious. [Cheers.] We were obstinate, and so were you We ex- 
changed some bloody knocks ; we became a free nation ; we had another 
little strife, not of long duration. But now here we are, the only two 
free nations on the face of the globe. [Great applause.] We are no 
more enemies ; we are rivals in commerce, deeds of mercy, love, and all 
that can dignify human nature. We remember the blessings you gave 
us—the Common Law of England, which holds Freedom under its pro- 
tection. From you came the bulwarks of freedom—the Habeas Corpus, 
and all the guards of liberty. When you see us great and prosperous, 
when you see us iu deeds of daring and in enterprise, in braving des- 
potism, in daring the perils of an Arctic sea—[cheers]—when you see 
us on every sea, on every field, attesting the fathers who begat us. are 
you not proud of your children, and willing to say, with the mother of 
the Gracchi—* These are my jewels!’ Mr. Hoffman after a few fur- 
ther remarks proceeded to speak of America’s especial indebtedness to 
England for her laws, through Blackstone, Mansfield, Hardwicke, El- 
don, Kenyon, Tenterden, Scott, Foster, andj{lale; we regard your coun- 
try, said he, as sending forth the great luminaries of our professional 
career. We reverence the land which has given such sons. He gave 
as a toast : 

The Judges of England—Learned, wise and impartial, 

Mr. Miles, the President of St David’s Society felt that, after the 
speeches they had heard, any attempt on his part might be deemed pre- 
sumptuous. It has been said that England would be beset by the foes 
of liberty, but he would say that a race (the Welsh) which for 1500 
years contested for freedom, would be found in the proper place when 
such a contingency should arise. He concluded by offering 

The British oak, the thistle of Scotland, and the shamreck of Ireland : May they 
ever be entwined in friendship, to guard from danger the rose of old England. 

Mr. Zimmerman, President of the German Society, also responded.— 
He was happy to acknowledge a fraternity in the sacred cause of iU- 
manity, by means of such societies as these. He spoke of his expet! 
ence in South America, and wondered why the cavalier St George b* 
not been sent to settle matters there. [Laughter] He alluded to = 
sympatby between English [Anglo Saxons] and Germans, and said ae 
had always found in Englishmen a sort of national good feeling. 1° 
proceeded to speak of the power and wealth of England, which grew 
from her love of free institutions. He gave as a toast: 

Peaceable emulation between nations,!*in their industrial, social and moral re 
jauuons. . 

Mr. Curtis on behalf of the New England Society was deeply grea 
ful for the honor conferred upon the Society he represented. He he 
they had as much claim to Magna Charta as old England herself, = 
they were part and parcel of the same body. Shakspeasre and “~ > 
equally belonged to them. How, then, could they be indebted to + 
land for what every Englishman carried with him? The President 
St Nicholas’s alluded to the differences that occurred between Eng oo 
and them. By some strange process they had changed in a short i 
from father and son to brothers. He also said he hoped that if ~ - 
should threaten the United States, that England would be rea4y 
assist her. Mr. Curtis then gave nasties 

The brightest jewels of the English Crown—the great principles of Engus 
Liberty. b 

The eighth toast was followed by an international glee arrange’ Oy 
Mr Lyster, and composed, we believe, by a gentleman at _ venga 
ing the time when British and American commercial interests ie 
jointly threatened. The last went off trippingly, with its usual “oo a 
paniment of ‘Here's a health."—To Mr. Braham the comp?y 
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indebted (the precise moment we forget) for his father’s last song 
« Never Despair,” and for ‘‘ Oft in the stilly night;” the latter was 
sung with exquisite feeling. 

The volunteer toasts were ushered in by the Chairman, who propos- 
ed the health of Mr. E. F. Sanderson and the other Ex-Presidents. 
This was neatly and briefly replied to by Mr. C. Edwards. 

Mr. Young, the First Vice President, being then called on, rcminded 
the company that the 23rd of April should be dear to them as another 
anniversary—that of Shakspeare’s birth. Declining to enlarge upon 
the topic offered him, especially as he would be tollowed by Mr. Wal- 
lack who in that room was identified with it, Mr. Y. could not refrain 
from giving one couplet which seemed to him a fitting vade mecum for 
every Son of St. George— 


W here’er I wander, boast of this 1 can,— 
Though banished, still atrue born Englishinan. 


Concluding a few hasty remarks he then gave as 4 toast 

Shakspeare’s birth-day—the real Saint's Day of English literature. 

After ‘‘The Friar of Orders Grey” had been sung by Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Wallack addressed the company on the subject, speaking admira- 
bly to the point, and clothing what he said in those graces of eloquence 
which we all know sit so well upon him. We much regret that the re- 
porters had left the room, and that we are unable to give our readers 
even an abstract of what he said. 

Mr Pitt, the Second Vice President, toasted *‘ The Duke of Welling- 
ton.”—The Chairman, the guests and the greater portion of the com- 
pany then retired; Mr. Young was summoned to the Chair, and there 
was a pleasant effort at prolongation. But the anniversary of St. 
George’s Day, 1852, wassoon numbered with things past. Let us hope 
that it may dwell in the memory of many who enjoyed it.—In making 
up the foregoing account we borrow largely from the Courier, Tribune, 
Herald, and Express. 





——__s>  ——- 


INDIA—THE RANGOON WAR. 
There has been an arrival from Bombay of the 15th of March. One 


of the local journals thus sums up the scanty news. 


The twelve days to which our review has thus been curtailed have 
been singularly barren in events; and our summary on the present 
occasion is pretty nearly a blank. We have not as yet had time to 
obtain any further tidings of note from Burmah : such as have been re. 
ceived are anything but pacific We subjoin particulars.—The 18th 
Royal Irish had percussion muskets served out to them on starting, and 
will first learn the use of the weapon in front of the enemy ; 20,000 of 
whom are said to be awaiting us at Rangoon and along the line of route 
to Ava.—On the 24th January an earthquake was experienced in Up- 
per Scinde, Cutchie, and over Goozerat ; in the second named it seems 
to have occasioned much mischief. On the 24th February we had ir- 
regularities in the weather all over India, with heavy falls of rain in 
the Punjaub and to the northward. On the 2d March, Calcutta was 
visited by first north-western of the season—a furious storm of wind, 
thunder, hail and rain. The electric fluid passed in large quantities 
along the wires of the telegraph, denotating in loud explosions at the 
stations, but beyond for a little interrupting the communication and 
endangering the attendants, it did no harm.—Intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the accidental smothering of fifty coolies out of a cargo of two 
hundred and thirty-four in the hold of the Futtay Salan during a hur- 
ricane off Madras on the 22d—25th December. The hatches had been 
battened down, and cries for relief were unheard during the fury of the 
storm —Sir John Grey left us on the 4th; he embarked from Mazagon 
on board the Snake steamer, to avoid the crowd at the Apollo Pier, and 
declined, from sickness, the honors due to his rank. On his departure 
General Auchmuty was sworn in as Commander of the Forces. Gener- 
al H. Godwin, C. B., arrived at Calcutta on the 3d; he is to command 
the force now proceeding to Rangoon. 

A letter from Rangoon river, dated 23d February, 1852, says :—** No- 
thing has transpired since the Phlegethon left, but about a week ago a 
boat came down from the governor of Rangoon on the plea of asking the 
commodore what flag he would hoist in going up the river, that he, the 
governor, may give orders to the stockades not to fire into the frigate 
if she passed up with any pacific intentions, but if they had not a dis- 
tinguishing flag they would certainly be fired at from both stockades. 
This is om be cool you will say, there is no doubt, but they are the 
most impudent fellows you can conceive. I bave not heard what the 
commodore’s answer was. I believe all the steamers are to be in Cal- 
cutta on a certain day next month for the purpose of conveying troops 
to Rangoon, so I suppose the government intend to make a dash at that 
place, but I think they are wrong to go to Rangoon, where every pre- 
paration has been made to receive us warmly. We should, in my opin- 
lon, go up the Bassein river, where there is plenty of water for the 
largest steamer up to Bassein, and forty or fifty miles above that, so 
the charts say; we could then cut off the communication between the 
upper and lower provinces, and settle ourselves down at Prome, and 
there dictate terms during the monsoon, which, by the way, is much 
lighter there than in the southern provinces, and it would take no 
longer time to reach Prome than Rangoon, or a very few days differ- 
ence. You could fancy the fright and surprise of the Burmese in the 
southern provinces, to hear that we had landed an army between them- 
selves and the capital. I have no doubt in my own mind, but they 
would immediately accept any terms, and become like lambs. If you 
look at the chart you will see that the Bassein river has been surveyed 
up to Bassein, and there is water for vessels of any size. Bassein is 
sixty miles from the entrance, and if you can get up forty miles higher 
in the large steamers you would have an army with ail their supplies 
in the centre of the country without any fatigue or risk to the troops 
It will not be of much consequence to the Burmese our taking Rangoon 
if they have all the large rivers to the westward, where they can es- 
tablish themselves in a very short time, and drive all the inhabitants 
from Rangoon and its vicinity, that I hope the Government will get all 
the information respecting the best plan for a decisive blow ‘ where the 
Burmese would feel it the most’”’ The following intelligence from 
Rangoon has been communicated by Captain Biden to the Madras jour- 
nals :—‘* Negotiations were at an end when the steamer Hermes left 
Rangoon. H.M. ship Serpent was fired at from some stockades on the 
Island Negrais at 9 p.st. about the 19th inst. (Feb) Captain Luard 
sent his boats with a strong force on the following morning; the offi- 
cers and seamen landed and stormed and destroyed the whole of the 
stockades. The King of Ava had written to the Governor General 
through Moulmein, ignoring the aggressive acts of the Governor of Ran- 
goon; but strange to say, the King’s letter arrived at Calcutta before 
the Fire Queen left for Rangoon to request the Steamers should be sent 
for troops. H M.S. Hermes will proceed on to Trincomalee this even- 
ing, 26th, and thence to Calcutta for troops for Rangoon.” 

—_-— >~-~——::—CO 


Tue new Lorps or roe ApMirALty —This morning, at half-past 

9 o'clock, Rear Admiral the Duke of Northumberland, accompanied by 
Commodore Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B , Fourth Lord of the Admir- 
alty ; Captain Chads, C.B., of the Excellent; and Captain the Hon. F, 
T. Pelham, private secretary to his Grace the First Lord, left their 
hotel and embarked at the town Sallyport-stairs in the Admiralty 
barge, which was steered by Lieutenant Mason (first of the Victcry, 
who was appointed Admiralty Flag Lieutenant for the occasion), to the 
Black Engle steam yacht, lying off the stairs, and which vessel got 
under Weigh immediately for the fleet at Spithead. The first Lord 
wore his uniform of Rear- Admiral, and Commodore Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, Captain Chads, and Captain Pelham were also in full uniform—a 
novelty in connexion with Admiralty officials and their port visits 
Which the inhabitants and the service took ample cognizance of. This 
09 considered as it should be. It added no dignity or importance to 
€ visit of former Lords of the naval administration of the country to 
a party of gentlemen in very mediocre garments perambulating the 
— yards and inspecting ships, attended by the chiet otlicers of the port 
a arsenal in full State livery, who looked much more like the Lords 
a the Commissioners did. Hitherto, also, when former boards have 
— down to this or other ports, their presence has been notified by 
utes at arrival, salute at the flag being hoisted, salute at visiting a 


ship, salute at leaving her, salute i 

» 8 ‘ ) , at going away from the port, and so 

ne ad nauseam. * Fire away ! _ Here we are,” said their Lordships’ 

Seager aer heralds, and so their visits added at least one item to the 
ad weight of the navy estimates. To-day, on the perambulations and 


Sasnrehtions of the Duke of Northumberland, no powder has been 


3 RO flag was hoisted, no sentry has been posted at the door of 
s a > 





his hotel, no guard of honour ashore has been paraded ; but the re- 
epect, a and importance attended upon the visit were none 
the less. A First Lord of the Admiralty has not been seen in a naval 
costume since the days of the Dake of Clarence, and although every 
successive board has had five or six naval members in it, we never saw 
one in uniform on a visit of this kind till to-day. We have been re- 
quested in many quarters to mention the fact. 

The First Lord and party went first on board the Prince Regent, 90, 
at Spithead, Commodore Martin received them with all honours, and 
conducted them over the ship (no yards were manned, or other danger- 
ous pomp observed,) on hoard which they remained two hours, exerci- 
sing the crew at general quarters, firing a few rounds of grape to try 
the range, &c.—Portsmouth letter, April 14. 

M. Juues JANIN ON THE Bonaparte Dicratrorsuip.—The Paris 
correspondent of the Independance Belge having mentioned the name 
of M Jules Janin as o guest at a brilliant party given in the capital, 
M. Janio has corrected the statement in the followirg note: “ Paris, 
March 26.—Monsieur.—I was not present at the elegant festivity which 
the historian of our incredible daily fétes relates to you with so much 
grace and spirit. I have the honour to belong to a group of crotchetty 
persons who fancy that they have no right to be amusing themselves 
while their legitimate chiefs and masters—WV. de Remusat, M Thiers, 
and M. Victor Hugo—are expelled from this France, of which they are 
the glory and pride.—Receive, &c., Jutes Janin.” 

Rai Roaps 1n Russ1a.—According to letters from St. Petersburg 
the Russian Government has authorized a private company with a capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 of silver roubles to construct arail way from Charkow 
to Theodosia, a harbour on the Sea of Azof. Asa railway already ex- 
ists from Petersburg to Moscow, and it is proposed to construct one 
very shortly from Moscow to Charkow, a very few years will see a di- 
rect communication opened between St. Petersburg and Odessa. 

















Diep —On the 3d ult., at Collin House, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland, aged 
105 years, Elizabeth, widow of the late James Douglas, of Orchardton, formerly 
of the house of Douglas and Shaw, of this city. 

Diep.—On Monday, April 26th, Charles Deming, of this city. The remains 
will be taken to Litchfield, Conn., for interment. 

DieD.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, New Hall, Sheffield, England, in the 
75th year of his age, John Sanderson, senior partner in the house of Sanderson, 
Bros. & Co, and father of Edward F. Sanderson of this city. 
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Of important European news none has been brought by the Franklin 
and WViagara steamers, which post us up with Liverpool dates to the 
17th ult.—The recess of Parliament had occasioned a stagnation in 
public affairs, broken only by the loud note of preparation for the en- 
suing general elections. The three per cents having reached par is a 
comfortable assurance that the monied world does not regard with 
much dismay the issue of that event. So high a price had not previ- 
ously been touc hed during a period of seven years. 





France continues tranquil under the despotism that oppresses her ; 
nor does much find its way into print that bears upon her political con- 
diticn A trifle indeed has come to light by last arrivals, which ruffled 
for & moment the calm outward surface of affairs. Emile de Girardin, 
the ablest and the most unstable of Parisian editors, has dared to raise 
his voice against the approaching Imperial absorption, and has duly re- 
ceived in consequence from the Minister of Police his first official war- 
ning to mind what he is about. Two warnings, it will be remembered, 
may be followed by suspension of the obnoxious journal; for the amia- 
ble Dictator, though he reserves to himself personally the right to sus- 
pend any at his own good will and pleasure, permits his lackies to cau- 
tion those on whom the blow is not quite ready to fall. The circum- 
stances, however, connected with this present tilting between M. de 
Girardin and the authorities are sufficiently piquant; and it must be 
acknowledged that the offender exhibited a great amount of malicious 
pluck in planting his first blow, and of bold dexterity in subsequently 
defending it, so that the wound might still be kept open. Thus spoke 
La Presse, on the 6th ult., in an article protesting against the coming 
change. ‘It (the Empire) would be a direct provocation to an attempt 
at assassination, which probably would not be long waited-for; since, 
if no Alibaud were found in the ranks of the Republicans, a Mérino 
wonld be forthcoming from the Royalist party.” This reminder of the 
attacks on Louis Philippe and the Queen of Spain could not have been 
particularly acceptable in the gilded saloons of the Elysée. Nor was 
it altogether without reason that the Minister thereupon gave the wri- 
ter an official and premonitory bit of his mind, ‘‘ considering,” says the 
former, “that it could not be permitted, without outraging at once 
public morals and the national character, to proclaim as an inevitable 
event an attempt on the person of the Chief of the State, whatever 
might be the pretext or the hypothesis upon which so culpable an idea 
were argued.”’ How cleverly the Frenchmen write! But this is no- 
thing to the rejoinder, which is really a masterpiece in its way, and 
which followed immediately in La Presze. We must translate at least 

M. de Girardin’s letter to the Minister, broken up as it is into those 
pithy little sentences which convey so much meaning in such small 
compass. 

Sir—The Editor of La Presse, M. Rouy, has conveyed to me the intimation 
which he has received, and which has been caused by an article under my signa- 
ture.—How is a risk to be prevented, if it be not foreseen ?7—Is not prudence 
mainly made up of foresight ?—The passage in the article does no more than re- 
produce the fear unanimously expressed—by the Tribunate, in its sitting of the 
30th of April, 1804—by Citizen Fouché, in a Committee of the Senate of May, 
1804—by the Conservative Senate in its address of the 6th of May, 1804—by the 
projected declaration for the re establishment of the Empire, proposed to the 
Council of State by the Presidents of Sections—by the Municipality of the City of 
Paris.—Assuredly the intentions of these various bod@s must have been above 
suspicion. ‘ 

In misrepresenting the views of this journal, it is possible to put down the press 
(La Presse), but it is not possible to put down history. 

EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 

For pungency this brief epistle can scarcely be exceeded. It is 
needless to point out to the intelligent reader its perfect applicability 
to present circumstances, and its exquisite gradation from the last 
glimmerings of a Republic to the Imperial dynasty of Napoleon.— 
Citing these specific dates in the Moniteur of 1804, the cruel writer 
goes on to say that more than a hundred addresses from the Depart- 
ments and from the ermy forewarned the Emperor; nor was this im- 
puted to them as a fault —He concludes in the same tone of bitter 
irony, by repudiating the idea that he himself could sanction such a 
plot. “Need I,” says he, “once more recall to mind that Liberty, 
when lost, can only be recovered in glorifying herself through patience 
and through progress, never in dishonouring herself by vengeance and 
by crime!” 

The new French Envoy to La Plata, M. de Saint Georges (not St. 
John) was for sometime Secretary of Legation at the Brazilian Court, 
and subsequently officiated as Minister. 





The five vessels comprising Capt. Sir Elward Belcher’s squadron, 
destined to renew the search in the Arctic seas for traces of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition, broke ground from Woolwich on the 15th ult.— 
Almost simultaneously, a slight sensation was excited in England by a 
public statement, to the effect that two vessels conjectured to be the 
missing Erebus and Terror were seen high and dry on an iceberg, 
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about 30 miles from Cape Race, on the 20th of April, 1851, by the offi- 
cers and crew of a vessel outward bound to Quebec. We say @ slight 
sensation, because if we believe the credible parts of the story, it is 
absolutely impossible that these ships should have been the consorts im 
question —The strange report, it seems, had been long circulated 
amongst a few friends of Capt. Coward of the brig Renovation of North 
Shields, the alledged discoverer, but had been withheld hitherto from 
public notice. The Admiralty being informed of the circumstances 
have caused every possible enquiry to be made. The Captain indeed 
was absent on a voyage to the Mediterranean, but his then mate and 
seaman have been examined, who distinctly prove that the two vessels 
differed in size about 150 tons, whereas the real difference between the 
Erebus and Terror is only 30. These witnesses, it appears from the 
following portion of a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Admiral- 
ty by Commr. Palmer, R.N., made out so many particulars, that they 
could scarcely blunder about the measurement. 


Limerick, April 9, 1852. 
The instant I received your letter this morning I proceeded to Lim- 
erick, and went on board the British Queen, where f found Mr. Simp- 
son, late mate of the Renovation. He states as follows :— : 


On the 20th of April, 1851, at 6 a.m.,I saw two fall- shi 
(one about 500 tons, the other 350), on an iceberg, high Mon ’ the 
larger one on her beam-ends, head tothe westward, three ships’ lower 
masts only standing with bowsprit, masts painted white, apparently 
not housed over ; the smaller one was about 350 tons, head to the south, 
with lower and topsail- yards across, sails unbent, topmast on end, yards 
very square and black, not housed over, nearly upright; both vessela 
apparently abandoned. The Renovation was then about 30 miles ta 
the eastward of Cape Race, and the iceberg about five miles northwest. 
The master was sick in bed, and when Mr. Simpson called him and 
stated that two vessels were in sight on an iceberg, he was too unwell 
to take any notice, and answered, ‘‘ Very well ;” Mr. Simpson there- 
fore did not like to take the responsibility of bearing up to examine 
the vessels. The log on board the Renovation was kept by the mate 
(Mr. Simpson), and these circumstances were entered by him in the 
log; he thinks it is still in possession of Mr. Emanuel Young (the 
owner), at North Shields. I beg to enclose a sketch made by Mr. 
Simpson of the position of the two vessels, both of which appeared to be 
— black. I have also examined Thomas Davis, now a seaman on 

oard the British Queen, and who was at the wheel on board the Reno- 
vation when the vessels were observed, who entirely corroborates, word 
for word, the statement made by Mr. Simpson. 

We have carefully read through the voluminous correspondence 
which has taken place on this subject, but through its various discre- 
pancies can see nothing to justify any other conclusion, save that the 
two ships seen on the iceberg (if not an optical illusion) were two out 
of several known to have been lost and abandoned in the ice, during 
the Spring of last year, or possibly deserted Whalers floated down from 
Baffin’s Bay. We have only to add that a Limerick newspaper long 
ago published a letter from a passenger on board the Renovation, hint- 
ing the possibility that these might have been Franklin’s ships, but the 
mere hint did not then attract attention.—That the Master should not 
have taken some trouble in order to ascertain the facts of the case, ig 
matter of wonder not unmixed with reproach. 

On the first discovery of unworked mines of gold, one is inclined to 
envy <ny locality its consequent bound towards wealth and importance ; 
but the reverse of the picture soon becomes frightfully apparent. Ac- 
counts from Australia now reach down to the 10th of January, and 
teem with records of the ill effects produced by the change from regu- 
lar industry to the absorbing and singular pursuit of wealth. What 
they are, it were needless to repeat: the tale has been too often told. 
And if ever California has complained that the influx of portions of the 
convict population from N. 8. Wales was making bad worse, what must 
be the condition of the country wherein such fruitful sources of evil 
have become part and parcel of the soil ? 





“NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM.” 


It is not surprising, in view of the magnitude of the British Empire 
inthe East, that the Parliamentary proceedings on which the admin- 
istration of its government depend should be attentively watched im 
this country. Neither need we wonder if there be every variety of 
opinion expressed, let the great Council of the State do what it may 
in the premises; nor shall we attempt to convey to our readers one in 
a hundred of the comments that may be made. The following article, 
however, which appeared in the Courier and Enquirer on Monday 
last, cannot be past unnoticed. When we find the actual Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain and a former Governor-General of India mis- 
quoted and misrepresented in the same breath before the American 
public, it is time tospeak out. Thus runs this singular compilation of 
facts and fancies, of which we number the paragraphs for the conve- 
nience of reference. 

1. Earl Derby, in the British House of Lords, at the sitting of that 
body on the 2d inst , moved for ‘‘ a Committee to take into considera- 
tion the operations of the act of William 1V., for the organization and 
incorporating of the East India Company.” This gigantic institution 
has existed intact for a period of three hundred years. At first but a 
weak commercial venture, it is now one of the most powerful political 
ccrporations on earth. Its influence is acknowledged in the various 
channels of trade, throughout both hemispheres ; and its agency in 
British politics and through them on the public interests beyond the 
throne itself. As the question before the House of Lords, is one cal- 
culated to invest the Company with pone powers than ever, and to 
add to its stupendous character; and as, in a commercial sense, the 
field of its operations lies within a province to which the United States 
has latterly been turning its attention in the extension of our trade, 
we cannot omit the opportunity of noting the movement somewhat in 
detail. 

2 The origin and progress of the East India Nam oe | should be 
known toour readers. The Portuguese were the first European navi- 
gators who ventured to double the Cape of Good Hope. This event oc- 
curred in the year 1497. It iscurious that, notwithstanding the India 
trade in antiquity had been of such vast benefit to Egypt and Phone- 
cia, and in the middle ages to Venice—embracing every variety of ori- 
ental products, including precious metals and stones—it did not earlier 
obtain the notice, or invite the cupidity, of the northern powers. The 
Portuguese, taking advantage of the success of their discovery, a a 
ed to the Papal See for a grant of all the countries inhabited by infidels 
which they had discovered, or might discover, from Cape Non on the 
Western Coast of Africa, to an indefinite extent on the East,—compre- 
hending a part of India Strange as the affair may appear to us, the 
Pope not only made such a concession, but England—recognized the 
grant. It was this respect for the spiritual power at Rome that induced 
her to seek for a passage to the East by the northwest and northeast 
routes. During a later reign however, (in 1582,) the Pope's assump- 
tion of authority was discarded, and the Government fitted out an ex- 
pedition of discovery to the Indies by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The repeated captures of Portuguese cruisers, laden with the rich 
spoils of the Indies and the East, excited the ardor of British merchants 
to engage in a trade that had such tangible proofs of opulence. Accord- 
ingly, vessels were freighted and despatched on their voyages ; and their 
returos by no means disappointed the expectations of their owners. 
A Commercial Association was soon after formed; and this association 
obtained a charter of incorporation in December, 1600. Such was the 
origin of the present East India Company. 

3. By the act of 1833, the commercial privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the Company were revoked, and, instead, certain political rights and 
franchises were conferred. The desire of Lord Derby is, that while the 
political concessions to the Company may remaia unaltered and una- 
bridged, the former commercial privileges may be restored—thus giving 
to the corporation a power double that it ever before possessed. 

4. The history of this Company, in its military and maritime pro- 
gress, is truly wonderfal. It has established an empire stretching 
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from Cape Comorin, on the 9th degree of north latitude, to the northern 
boundary of Affghanistan, in the 45th degree of latitude, and extend- 
ing over & longitudinal surface of 20 py ee Within this compass 
there is embraced a population of 150,000,000, either subjects of the 
British Crown, or subservient to its authority. The commerce the 
pew | ae has opened with the mother country, is put down as follows ; 
and it should be observed, that this is exclusive of the trade with other 
tries :— 
omar 1834. 1850 


Ex to Great Britain . . . . ~ $40,000,000 $90,000,000 
Imports from Great Britain . . 80,000,000 60,000,000 


$70,000,000 $150,000,000 
70,000,000 


Increase of Exp’sand Imp’s in 16 years $80,000,000 
The arrivals and departures of British vessels for the above periods, 
‘were: 





1834 1850. 
Arrivals,—tons. . . . - 108,000 252.000 
Departures—tons . 83,776 280,897 

And the cost of Government, and revenues, as follows :— 

1834. 1850. 
Revenue. .. . . .- $72,500,000 $125,000 ,000 
Charge . . +. + - + 88,000,000 144,000,000 

5. Edifices to Christianity have been erected on the brazen altars of 
the Pagan throughout a great portion of this section of the hemisphere; 
and if the Company have been instrumental in the shedding of much 
blood, they have covered the ashes of the slain with monuments to 
science genius, and moral schools for the living. i 

6. Lord Derby, however, does net regard all the conquests made in 
India, either as advantageous or beneficial, aad in this view the able 
Lord Ellenborough concurs. ‘ Policy dictated,” he said, in a speech 
delivered by him on the occasion of Earl Derby’s motion, ‘that Eng- 
* land should not go beyond her present limits in India. The destruc- 
“ tion of the Sikh power had altogether changed the position there 
‘‘ of the British interests. Before that.’ he continued, ‘“‘we hada great 
“ rival, and had every reason, at no distant period, to expect a most 
“* serious conflict forsupremacy in India. That rival was now destroy- 
** ed; and we stood in the rosition in which Rome had stood after the 
“ destruction of Carthage, when all fear of rivalry in the field having 
** been removed, all those evils began to operate which led to the des- 
**truction of public liberty, the ruin of the commonwealth, and the ul- 
‘timate destruction of the empire —It was with much regret that he 
** looked at the possession of any country on the right bank of the In- 
** dus above Candahor, where the navigation of the Indus ceased.— He 
** looked with regret upon most of the acquisitions that had been made 
**in the last ten or twenty years from Ava, with the exception of Ara- 
“ ¢an.—But beyond our present territorial limits, it would be the last 
“ f of political insanity to pass.” : 

. These admissions are candid. But Lord Ellenborough admits 
that India, in a stationary condition, would be more dangerous, for cer- 
tain reasons mentioned by him, than a progressive, or continually con- 
q , Or aggressive government. India is ruled by military chief- 
tains, and filled with military aspirants. Their disregard of military 
duties, and the insolence of office, coupled with a disrespect for the 
religious prejudices and superstitions of the natives, he fears will 
never leave India quiet, if the lights of peace are permitted to super- 
sede the grimmer shadows of war. According, then, to this doctrine, 
peace in India can only be maintained by the sword; and until the 
natives are driven beyond the Himmaleh and Hindoo Roosch, or burned 
within their prazies, the sword will not be sheathed. To lead toa 
better state of security, perhaps the Kaffre country was selected as a 
play ground for those who make the ‘‘ insolence of office” so dangerous 
to the Indian Government ; and on that territory they can, until re- 
pulsed by the hardy Kafires exercise their propensities unmolested by, 
and with the full authority of the Home Cabinet. This is indeed a 
brilliant idea . 

8. But it is not our purpose to question the policy of Great Britain 
on this score. These thoughts naturally occur to us, in connection 
with the movement in Parliament. Clothed with political as well as 
Commercial powers, we see in the attempt a design to enlarge the 

here of the company, and relieve the Home Government ef the pdium 

must attach to any fresh cruelties in India, directed towards the 
speedy expulsion of the natives. As a commercial question, we are 
affected in a greater degree, for whatever legislation may interpose to 
alter or prolong the present Charter of the Company, will entail a cor- 
responding benefit or evil, directly or remotely, upon our own com- 
mercial interests. 

Staggered at the above plain announcement of the intentions of the 
Earl of Derby and of the opinions of Lord Ellenborough, we turned 
back to the record of the debate, and have just laid down the Times of 
the 8rd ult.,.after perusing it, word for word, spread over six columns 
of that journal. We shall proceed to show some grounds for our 
eharge against the Courier, of misquoting and misrepresenting, al- 
though it is difficult to compress them into reasonable space. 

Two curious errors meet us on the threshold. The Courier speaks 
of “‘ this gigantic institution” remaining ‘‘ intact for a period of three 
hundred years.” Why, the writer entirely overlooks the establishment 
of the Board of Control in 1784, which nullified the political power of 
the E. I. Company, just as the Act of 1813 materially modified, and 
that of 1833 entirely revoked, its trading privileges. Anomalous the 
** institution” has been and is, but it can scarcely be called intact.— 
The other error which we would correct at starting is contained in the 
Courier’s allusion to the Company’s ‘‘ agency in British politics and 
through them on the public interests beyond the throne itself.” The 
exact meaning of the sentence is not very clear; but its purport is 
obvious, and the information it conveys is altogether wrong. The 
plain truth is, that the Company has no political influence whatever on 
public affairs at home; nor was this sin, we believe, ever laid at its 
door until Monday last, by the Courier. 

Coupling together the latter part of the opening paragraph and the 
whole of the third, we learn with infinite surprise that the pending 
action of Parliament is calculated to double the stupendous powers of 
this Corporate body, and that the Earl of Derby ‘desires’ such a re- 
sult. We commend two brief extracts from his Lordship’s speech to 
the consideration of our contemporary. They directly contradict him. 

If, however, your lordships should now think fit to withdraw their 
political power, their commercial charter would not be re-established ; 
and if your lordships decided to continue to the company the political 
power which they now enjoy, so far from that being a renewal of the 
charter, it would be but a renewal of the condition under which that 
charter remained in abeyance. 


So much for the probable issue. Now a hint as to the Premier's 
intentions. He thus closed his address in the House of Lords. 
I will not farther detain your lordships with any expression of opin- 
om on my own part, because I concur with the noble earl opposite in 
the caution which he gave both to me and to my hon friend at the 
head of the department, that we should not hastily pledge ourselves 
with regard to any specific course. I certainly entertain a strong 
Opinion as to the course of policy which it may be desirable for Par- 
ent to pursue, but that question will rest in the hands of Parlia- 
ment. By the reports of the committees of this and the other house of 
Parliament Her Majesty’s Government are ready to be guided in the 
course they will pursue; and to those committees must be deputed the 
important task of considering how the affairs of India shall hereafter 
be best conducted. 
Passing by the second and fourth paragraphs, we pray the reader just 
casually to note the fifth, but to give his serious attention to the sixth 
and seventh, since in them lies the gist of the whole.—Now the Courier 
quotes Lord Ellenborough’s words rightly enough, so long as he is 
made to speak in general terms of the evils that threaten our Indian 
Empire, and to protest against further additions to its territories. But 
the journalist, in paragraph seven, partially quotes what his Lordship 
did say, and implies much that he did not say. Here are the ex- 


pressions set down to him in the report 


The danger, in a military empire such as India was and must ever 
Femain, was greater far in the stationary than in the progressive state. 





His apprehensions now arose from the insolence of office which even in 
his time had led to one insurrection, from disregard of military duties, 
from the absence of due consideration for the native cflicers and troops, 
and above all, from the forgetfulness of that great principle by which 
their Indian empire had been acquired,—respect for the religious pre- 
judices and for the social happiness of the people. (Hear, hear.) These 
were the dangers of a stationary state, and were, in his opinion, greater 
far than any danger they had encountered in the progressive state of 
the ample dominions which they now possessed in India. 


The Courier’s allusion hereon to “ military chieftains” and “ mili- 
tary aspirants” is altogether unwarranted by the text. There is no 
mention of them whatever. Still more unwarrantable is it to repre- 
sent Lord Ellenborough as conveying the impression that certain evils 
can never be obviated if, in the Courier’s poetic language, ‘‘ the lights 
of peace are permitted (!) to supersede the grimmer shadows of war.” 
Most unwarrantable of all is the deduction about fugitive natives and 
burning jungles. The last, in fact is so preposterously absurd that we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to regard it as intended seriously. What! 
drive across the mountain frontier, or annibilate, a hundred miliions of 
inhabitants! Depopulate a land in which the first white manual la- 
bourer is yet to be seen, and to which no evicted tenants or pauper- 
ised emigrants have ever cast alcok! The Courier must have deemed 


or dreamed that the Hindoos resemble the Red Indians of his own Con- 
tinent.—But, it may be asked, what did Lord Ellenborough suggest as 
a remedy ? To answer fully, we should have to quote two columns and 
The extract from his speech last given is thus 


a half from the Times. 
continued— 

When he came to consider what they should do under thee circum- 
stances, and what alterations, if any, they should make in the present 
system of the government of India, he assumed with his noble friend 
one point as absolutely settled 70 years ago— 

What would the reader expect, as the point, after reading our con- 
temporary’s version? Would it not be, at the least, protracted war, 
expulsion, fire,and sword? How great must be his disappointment 
at finding the sentence thus concluded— 


—namely, that the patronage of India was severed for ever from the 
Crown. 

What a tumble-down from the antecedents, and how fatal to the Cou- 
rier’s grave inferences! Nor should the orator himself escape without 
some slight ridicule. Was there not something almost bathetic in his 
launching out with such high flown tropes and figures, and then relapsing 
at once into two columns and a half of advice concerning patronage, East 
India stock, appointments, etiquette, education, and cadetships, with 
never a syllable more about Rome and Carthage, about possible insur- 
rections, or contingent crambling away of the Empire ?—As for the 
Courier’s extraordinary surmise regarding the Caffre War, it is almost 
too funny and too confused to be seriously considered. Not clearly 
comprehending, however, from the journalist or from the ex-Governor 
General of India who the “insolent in office” really are, we can but 
remark that the East India Company has nota single soldier at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and that for men and officersjin Queen Victoria’s 
army that station is anything but a play-ground, Poor Sir Harry 
Smith could tell a tale about being unmolested by the Home Cabinet ! 
Nevertheless, “‘ this is indeed a brilliant idea,” as our contemporary 
naively says. Let him have credit for its entire originality,—The 
same remark may apply also to the concluding paragraph, which stiil 
harps upon the pet theme of “fresh cruelties” and the ‘‘ speedy expul- 
sion of the natives.”” Such absolute nonsense requires no further reply. 
If it did, we might enlarge upon the fifth of these instructive para- 
graphs at which we have just glanced—the only one in which much can- 
dour is apparent. 

And now, ere we dismiss the subject, it may not be amiss to offer to 
our readers one further extract from this famous debate. Uttered by 
the Prime Minister, and that Prime Minister the Earl of Derby, it is 
fall of momentous gravity. Its spirit will be conned and appreciated, 
not by the inhabitants of India to whom it is a dead letter, but by the 
thousands of our countrymen in the Colonies of Great Britain, who are 
watching with anxious interest what is to be our future olonial policy. 
To some of them we recommend it. 

I have said that I think the time is far from being come at which 
anything like popular institutions thould be conferred upon any por- 
tion of India; but of this Iam quite sure, that this is your bounden 
duty in the interests of humanity, of benevolence, and of morality and 
religion,—that as far and as fast as you can do it safely, wisely, and 
prudently, the inhabitants of India should be gradually intrusted with 
more and more of the superintendence of their own internal affairs, 
under the control of British authority, and learning to respect that 
authority which is vested in the law, and which they see judiciously 
and firmly enforced also by the superior British authority, which they 
may by long habit and practice learn to imitate, and, I would hope, 
even to surpass. [Hear, hear.] And evenif that gradual admission 
of the Indian race <o the benefits of self-government, slowly and cau- 
tiously, should have the effect, not of consolidating and extending the 
great fabric of British dominion which has been built up, but of leading 
a people accustomed to self government to desire something more of 
control over their political as well as their judicial affairs [hear, hear,] 
—I say that, even if the gigantic power of Britain over India should in 
the course of years—but centuries must first elapse—fall to the ground 
by the operation of their own hands, it would have been an achievment 
worthy of a nation like this to have rescued the native population from 
the state of ignorance, superstition, and debasement in which we found 
a large portion of them sunk, and to have placed them at the expiration 
of the period of our deminion, in the capacity of administering the af- 
fairs of their own country as an independent nation; but, under the 
influence of those iaws, those principles, and those sound maxims which 
they ought ever to entertain ng owe to this country for having with 
care and pains instilled into their hearts. [Cheers.] My lords, I say 
this is not a work of months, or of years; it may be of centuries: but, 
though we may not live to seeit, that does not absolve us from the duty, 
while we carefully abstain from placing in the hands of an ignorant 
population power which they are incapable of wielding for their own 
benefit,—it does not absolve us from the obligation of endeavouring to 
raise that population in the social scals, and carefally to intrust them 
with such an amount of the administration of their own local affairs as, 
not to their detriment but to their benefit, they may safely be enabled 
to carry on. 

Bolder words than these never fell from the lips of a Minister of the 
Crown. 


A telegraphic despatch from Baltimore, contains the following item 
of news. 

The Charleston Courier says :—We understand that a letter has been 
received in this city from Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New Or- 
leans, stating that the Legi-lature of Louisiana had passed an act 
amending the colored law of the State, by abolishing the penalty of im- 
prisonment, and permitting free persons of color to come onshore, with 
passports from the Mavor. 


The vexed question of the rights of British coloured seamen is there- 
fore happily settled, so far as Louisiana is concerned. Ia South Caro- 
lina, we regret to find that the matter is still inabeyance. The British 
Consul in Charleston has brought the case of an imprisoned British 
subject before the U. 8. Court, whence in due time it will probably be 
moved to Washington and be argued before the Supreme tribunal. 


—-—— 


received from Mr. Hincks in London, touching his progress with the 
new Uolonial Secretary, in the matter of Rail-road advances. We hesi- 
tate, however, to quote what is said unless on some definite authority. 





The somewhat famous Col. Fremont was arrested in London, on the 





8th inst., at the suit of certain parties unknown, who claimed from him 
$50,000 as liabilities arising out of the military operations in Calj- 
fornia during 1846-47. The fact has been the subject of comment in 
the Senate of the U. S—Col. Fremont complains of the rude and in: 
solent conduct of the official. Bailiffs are not apt to be gentle or cour. 
teous in their dealings. Vide Dickens, Bulwer, Ainsworth, and other 
novelists, in proof. 


It is rumoured that a subscription is opened for presenting a service 
of plate to the Street Inspector, on occasion of one of the side streets 
having been swept.—Seriously, will no Grand Jury present the state 
of the city as an unhealthy nuisance, and so bring about a prosecution 
of this official for neglect of duty ? 


Elsewhere will be found some allusion to the portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria.laiely painted for the St. George’s Society of this city. We are 
informed that the subscription iist is not quite filled, and that any 
well-wisher may yet have the honour of associating himself in this good 
work. At the office of the British Consul, or at the office of this jour- 
nal, contributions will be gladly received. 


It is reported that the political friends of Lord John Russell, doubt- 
ing his success in London, at the next election, are about to bring him 
forward for Edinburgh.——Professor Wilson, the *‘ Christopher North” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, has resigned his chair of philosophy, in 
consequence of age and infirmity.—— Letters received in England from 
the African squadron, say that the efforts of the cruisers have quite 
extinguished the slave trade in the Bight of Benin. 


Army. 


War Orrice, April 11,—1st Regt Life Gds; Lt Welsh to be Capt, by pur, v 
Earl Munster, who ret; Cor and Sub Lt Hare to be Lt, by pur, v Walsh. 2d 
Drag Gds; Lt Tomlin to be Capt, by pur, v Wigsell, who ret, 20th Regt F :; 
Capt A Dewar, from 2ist Ft, to be Capt, v Kirkland, whoex, 2ist Fr; Capt 
Kirkland, from 20th Ft, to be Capt, v Dewar, who ex. 43d Ft; Assist Surg Bar- 
clay, MD, from 91st Ft, to be Surg, v Davidson, killed in action. 45th Ft; J P 
Cunningham, M D, to be Assist Surg, v Best, proon staff. 50th Ft; Lt Purcell to 
be Capt, by pur, v Gower, who ret; Ens White to be Lt, by pur, v Purcell. 60th 
Ft; First Lt Salmon to be Capt, by pur, v Mosley, who ret ; See Lt Tedlie to be 
First Lt, by pur, v Salmon. 67th Ft; Lt Du Vernet to be Capt, by fur, v Bratt, 
who ret; Ens Webber to be Lt, by pur, v Du Vernet; A Cameron, gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Webber. 75th Ft; Ens Cowell, to be Lt, by pur, v Craig, who 
ret. 80th Ft; Ens Quill to be Lt, by pur, v Gray, who ret; Ens Chichester to be 
Lt, by pur, v Liddell. 85th Ft; Lt-Col Power, from h p uanatt, to be Lt Col, v 
Taylor, whoex. 91st Ft; J O'Neal, gent, to be Assist Surg, v Barclay, pro in 
43d Ft. 95th Ft; Lt Raines to be Capt, by par, v Carew, who ret; Ens Polhill 
to be Lt, by pur, v Raines. 

Hospital Staff—Assist Surg T Best, from 45th Ft, to be Staff Surg of 2nd Class, 
v Lain, drowned off the Cape of Good Hope; T G Fitzgerald, gt, to be Assist 
Surg to the Forces, v Robertson, drowned off the Cape of Good Hope; E Akers, 
gt, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v Smelt, dec ; T Henry, gt, to be Assist Surg 
to the Forces, v Fennell, pro on staff. 


sRusic. 


ComMPLIMENTARY ConceRT, Nipio's SaLoos —There was a very conside- 
rable muster of respectable names to do honour to Sig Casolanion Thursday 
evening, and the testimonial to a worthy artist wae, as it should be, very well 
attended. The concert was on the whole very successful, as concerts generally 
are where almost every one can find in the variety of the selections (on this occa- 
sion from no less than twelve different composers) something 10 gratify his or her 
peculiar predilections ; and especially where such variety is accompanied with so 
much ability. The order of the programme was so reversed in the performances, 
that the former must have been quite useless to many of the audience, though the 
various pieces seemed to be not the less enjoyed and appreciated. Dodsworth’s 
inimitable cornet band exhibited its capacity for representing compositions of the 
most rapid and complicated movements, as well as for rousing the latent military 
fire of the Broadway promenaders. Much pleasure was given by its execution of 
the qaartette from “ Bianca e Falerio,” and also by the cornet solo, accompanied 
by the band, from Bellini. Madame Leidenberg, Sig. Patti, and Madame Bou- 
chelle, who sustained the chief vocal labours of the evening were all excellent in 
their way. The performance of Sig. Bassini was also much applauded and pos- 
sessed to us something novel, even in the age when so little new is to be hoped 
for in the developements of a single violin. Not but what a musician's soul may 
be felt even in the vibration of the catgut, but we did not perceive in Sig. B.'s 
playing much beyond clever and perhaps curious instrumentalising. We wonder 
if Mr. Timm’s accompanying is as fully appreciated as it ought tobe? ~=For our 
part we have never ceasing cause for admiration in the sympathy, tact, faithfulness, 
and it must be, good-nature, with which he adapts hims:lf to every sort of perfor- 
mer either vocal or ins rumental, It is by no means an ordinary gift, and shows 
as much of the real musician asany other performance whatever, to be a thorough 
accompanyist. 

Mr. Braham’s singing was evidently enjoyed by a considerable number of 
those assembled, and we found much improvement ourselves upon those weak- 
nesses and deficiencies which Mr. B. displayed on his first coming out in this 
country. We do not doubt that should he succeed in forming a style, by study- 
ing the best models of the present time, in which the gifts which are in him may 
be exhibited to their best advantage ; and avoid the defects of his father’s style — 
the defects of a very corrupt era in music—he will yet create a position for him- 
self in public estimation. We have nothing further to notice in this concert, un- 
less it might be Mr. Sedgwick's concertina solo, in which he showed this little 
iustrument to still better advantage than we have yet heard it. The violin might 
almost be moved to jealousy by the facility for execution in the concertina, but its 
reed tone will at times pall upon the sense. 


Drama. 


Broapway.—A change at last. Mr. Forrest’s protracted engagetnent was 
wound up by his benefit last night; and on Monday Miss Charlotte Cushman 
commences a brief farewell series of performances, ere she quit the stage for 
ever. This occasion will not be lost upon her numerous admirers.—To-night, the 
interregnum will be filled by the appearance of Lola Montes. 


Burton’s.—The largest audience of the season was assembled at this house 
on Monday evening, to witness Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of ** The Busy-Body” re- 
vived and played for the benefit of Miss Weston. “The Busy-Body” is one of 
the least successful comedies of its once popular authoress, and is seldom played 
now-a-days. With many good puvints, it fails to make any decided impression on 
an audience. One laughs at its jokes, but fails to remember them, They are 
rather jokes practical, than jokes proper ; and when we say they are not jokes ‘il 
per, we in one or two instances hit the nail on the head. The gist of the play isi @ 
smart ward, Melinda (Miss Weston), tricking her old fool and knave of a guardian 
Sir Francis Gripe (Blake). Both these parts are finely played. Melinda has 
a lover, Sir George Airy (Lester), who gives the guardian a hundred guineas for 
ten minutes’ talk with his ward. Ward, lover{and guardian plague each me, 
through the five acts; but all comes right for the young folks in the end poupes 0 
person whose peculiarities give a name to the play, the busy-body, what of ies : 
Nothing in particular. Though played by the Manager himself, Murplot scarce ‘ 
rises above mediocrity. His inquisitiveness' brings him into several scrapes ant 
several practical jokes are played upon him. But he fails to interes: us: © : 
much of a diluted Paul Pry.—The fault of the play seems to be a want of life an 
incident. It could have been written in two acts, as well as in five. There sel 
core in it. Yet the audience on Monday night laughed consumedly, so well was 
it performed ; and we see no reason to doubt that it will prove quite attract 
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hereafter. A : : a 
Miss Mary Taylor performs to-night for the last time, with the excep - 
Monday, when she takes her farewell benefit. She retires from her proies> 


stion of 


} with the good wishes of a host of friends, 
It is stated from St. John. N. B., that favourable reports have been ' 


, . ett 
LyceuM.—Pleasant vaudevilles are here pleasantly got up. Miss Julia Ben? 


is very acceptable in many of them. We wish we could meet fuller audiences 
Anna Thillon, the 
mselves- 
fail 


N1sLo's.—Owing to the continued indisposition of Madame 
sisters Rousset with their effective ballets have had this house to the “ 
They are on the point of bringing out “ La Sy Iphide,” in which they can? 
to make @hit. 
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‘Notices of New orks. 


Tue Howaps1 in Syria. By G. W. Curtis. New York, 1852. 
Harpers.—We remember well, and it stands recorded in the .4/bion of 
March 15, 1851, the total indifference with which we adventured upon 
«« Nile Notes” (the maiden essay of the Howadji), and our pleasant con- 
yiction, on laying it down, that we had stumbled unexpectedly upon a 
new vein worth the working. Doffing th: refore all irksome sense of duty 
to his readers, the critic, so soon as this present volume was on his desk, 
became an Epicurean, and abandoned himself to the unwonted luxury 
of indulging his own particular appetite —But did you never finda 
good dinner beget an amiable disposition? Did you never hear or per- 
chance experience how the collection-plate is passed round the table at 
the charity feasts of the Great Metrorolis, and how the contributions 
thereto are mainly adjusted by the previous efforts of the cook and but- 
ler—how, in short, good living is a direct incentive to good works? 
Thus has it been with us. We have found such excellent entertain- 
ment at the Howadji’s hands, that the spirit of benevolence works 
within us; we would fain invite our readers to participate in the feast. 

From Cairo to Beyrout is the Howadji’s present track, by El Arish, 
the holy sites of Palestine, and that fair city the ‘* Eye of the East ;” or, 
according to his own simple division, he treats of “* the Desert, Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus.” But he eschews printed guide-books and written 
journals, stays you only where his fancy wills a halt, no more dwells 
on intermediate distances and intervening dates, than your thoughts will 
do on mile-posts or minutes, as you recall your last interview with the 
sovereign lord or lady of your affections. And this is to us one great 
charm of Mr. Curtis’s souvenirs. You are not bored with his gettings- 
up and his lyings-down and all the hum-drum experiences of a travel- 
ler’s life, save occasionally when they serve to point a remark. He tells 
you what he feels, whilst he describes to you what he saw; and so har- 
moniously along his pages are the functions of the eye and the ear 
blended with the offices of the brain and the heart, that one cares not to 
dissever or toapportion them. ‘‘ In fact then, he is a sort of sentimen- 
tal traveller?” exclaims some unimaginative being, whose nose-tip 
looks upward in disdain. Just so—we avowit; but we avow also that 
though Sir Peter Teazle himself, after his peep behind the screen of 
domestic life, could not have entertuined more aversion than we do for 
*¢a man of sentiment,” it were hard to choose between those who are 
possessed of nothing else, and those who have none at all. Mr. Curtis 
gives us no such troublesome choice: he is sentimental, but not the 
thing Sir Peter hated. His sentiment is sensation ; and moreover it is 
admirably balanced by his good-humour and his good sense. Of this, 
even the few extracts that we can give will surely convince the most 
sceptical. Let the Howadji defend his own cause. 


Eastern enthusiasm is undoubtedly suspected. The filth, fanacticism, and in- 
convenience of the East are not to be denied, nor the alarming proportion of ver 
min to people in oriental cities. Therefore, whoever sees in a Mosque only red 
and white plaster, or in the Parthenon but a mass of broken marble, should not 
expose himself to the trouble of contemplating those objects. There are prints of 
them engraved with restored proportions, a travelling and thinking made easy, 
much preferable to the ocular experience of those agile travellers who overrun all 
Europe in three months. 

When once you are admitted ad eundem in that enthusiasm, however, you will 
readily forgive the suspicion of all under-graduates. Looking at the East through 
your experience, and confessing that “ we want from Nature but the first, few pri- 
mitive notes, in us lies the true melody with its endlesss variations,’’"—you will 
bear with the most judicious doubts and the most sensible shrugs, as the astrono- 
mer, stealing through his telescope the secrets of the moon, tolerates the plain 
common sense which asserts that it is all green cheese. 

Iremember when Tadpole came home from Italy. He seemed to me like one 
who had basked in the latest smile of my absent Mistress. I greeted him as poor 
Arabs in a desert village greet the Hadji or Pilgrim who returns from Mecca, and 
has seen the Prophet's tomb and the holy stone. On the most Italian of June even- 
ings we strolled together in the moonlight, and renewed in our words the romance 
of the South. . 

He listened courteously and quietly. I loved his silence, in which T perceived 
the repose of May days in Naples. The smoke curled languidly from his cigar, and 
we heard the beat of oars upon the tranquil bay, 

“ Yes,” he said at last—‘ 1 know—it was certainly so. But frankly—do you not 
think the fleas balance the fascination ?” 

Tadpole had the reputativn and privilege ofa travelled man. He brought shell 
necklaces from Venice, and corals from Naples, and scarfs from Rome—but for all 
that he has never been in Italy. 


Is that too romantic? Try the confessions of the enthusiast, who 
sought to play with edge-tools, and confessed himself ‘‘ sold.” He is 
describing the Bazaars of Cairo, and the “‘ Great American Moguls.” 


The courteoas merchant asks fabulous sums for his wares, and you courteously 
offer a tenth or a twentieth ofhis demand. He looks grieved, and smokes. You 
smoke, and look resigned. 

“ Have the Howadji reflected that this delicate linen fabric (it is coarse crash), 
comes from Bagdad, upon camels, over the desert?” 

They have, indeed, meditated that fact. 

“ Are these opulent strangers aware that the sum they mention would plunge 
an unhappy merchant into irretrievable ruin ?” 

The shoaght severs the heart-strings of the opuient strangers. 
resources rivers, whose sands are gold ? 

—And the soft eyed Arab boy is despatched for fresh coffee. 

We wear away the day in this delightful traffic. It has been a rhetorical tilt. 
We have talked and lived and bought poetry, and at twilight our treasures follow 
us to the hotel. 

We discover that we have procured Oriental garments that we can not wear, 
which are probably second. hand, and impart a particular odour, making us wonder 
how the Plague smells. We have various beautiful caps that heat our heads— 
choice Turkish slippers that tumble us down stairs—Damascus blades that break 
with a little bending—spices and odours of blessed Araby that we surreptitiously 
eject at back windows—and gold-threaded napkins of Arabian linen, that let our 
fingers through in the using. 

Yet for these oriental luxuries we have not paid more than a dozen times their 
value; end when, after a surfeit of sentiment, did Poets ever awake without the 
headache ? 


What follows should be read more than once. A more happy bit of 
pleasantry and philosophy is rarely to be found. It should be men- 
tioned that McWhirt:r and El Shiraz are the nicknames bestowed upon 
the camels, and that the Shekh’s father was a beggarly veteran super- 
numerary, who together with his donkey had made sport in earlier 
pages. 


Henry Maundrell having been shut out all night from a Shekh’s house in Syria’ 
during a pelting rain, revenged himself the next morning by recording that the 
three great virtues of the Mohammedan religion are a long beard, prayers of the 
same standard, and a kind of Pharisaical superciliousness. 

Our uninvited guest, the Shekh’s father, possessed those virtues in perfection, 
Enjoying our escort, eating our food, warming himself at our fire, the testy old 
gentieman evidently thought that our infidel presences cumbered the earth, and 
soiled by contact his own Muslim orthodoxy. He was therefore perpetually 
flinging imself upon his little donkey and shambling toward the horizon, with a 
sniff of disgust, to air his virtue from further contagion in the pure desert atmos- 
phere. We were as continually overhauling him turned up against a wind-shel.- 
tered sand bank and, in meditative solitude, smoking our choice Latakia. 

it was our daily amusement to watch the old Ishmael, whose mind and life were 
like the desert around us, putting contemptuously away from us upon his tottering 
onkey, his withered ankles and clumsy shoes dangling along over the sand—away 
from us, stately travellers upon MacWhirter and El Shiraz, for whom Shakspeare 
Sang, and Plato thought, and Raphael painted, and to whom the old Ishmael’s 
Country, its faith and iis history, were but incidents in the luxury of Life. 

Yet Ishmael maintained the balance well, and never relaxed his snifling con- 
tempt for the Howadji, who, in turn, mused upon the old man, and figured the 
Strange aspect of his mind. 

Like a bold bare landscape it must have been, or rather like the skeleton of a 

decape. For Ishmael was not true Bedoueen enough to have clothed the 
naked lines and cliffs of his mind with the verdure of romantic reverie. Ateven- 
hie. he did not listen to the droning talk of the other Arabs over the fire, but curled 
himself up in his blankets, and went to sleep. By day he sought solitude and dozed 


in hi s ‘ 
ol te smoke, and whenever he spoke, it was in the querulous tone of soured 


But are their 


His whole life had been a monotonous tale endles 
: sly repeated. 
ee Gaza to Cairo. Asaboy, tugging the po Bat along, with the halter 
pa vg over his shoulder. As aman, in supreme command, superintending the 
be _ As a grandsire. cantering away from infidel dogs to smoke their tobacco 
medi. ly in the sun. Life must have been a mystery tu Ishmael could he have 
pe pane it, and the existence of a western world, Christians, and civilization, only 
ee by some vague theory of gratuitous wobacco for the Faithful. 
uit 8 jentched his bright young grandson Hamed, leading the train, I cou'd not 
ruefully reflect that the child is father of the man, and foresee that he would 


From Cairo to 


paly ripen into an Ishmael, and smoke the ungrown Latakia of Howadji yet un- 
rn, 


With what sublime indifference does the old fellow on his donkey 
look down upon the lords of travel on their stately beasts! How cle- 
verly woven is the web of thought which the Howadji suggestively 
weaves for him! What a lesson is here, on the different degrees of 
toleration ! 

And, ladies fair, ye to whom a story without a love passage is as 
pleasure-boat without a silken flag, or a saddle-horse without a flowing 
tail, read what follows. 


A lofty gallery surrounds that part of the church in which the Sepulchre stands- 
Part of this gallery is devoted to the Armenian women, and pausing under it I 
searched its brilliant groups for one face, as boys the matted blossoms of summer 
fields, for their choicest flower. 
I saw it. Through the azure clouds of incense looked Khadra’s dreamy eyes, 
roving over the tumultuous wilderness of men below, as they had glanced over 
the desert. And like that fairest flower of summer fields was she arrayed. Not 
cardinal flowers in the dusk shadows of water-courses gleam with more splendour 
than she through my memory now. Eastern women dare, what the western do 
notdream. Even the pictured women of Titian, and Paul, and Giorgione, are 
pale before the compiexions and costumes of the East. 
Khadra’'s eyes, attracted perhaps by the Frank dress, rested at length upon my 
figure. I looked up at her, and her glance overflowed me with the warm solitude 
of the desert. There was no cherch, no throng, no preacbing—but a boundless 
silence, and Khadra lovking at me. A smile broke along her mouth. It was the 
dawn stealing over the moonlight of her glances. She was playing with a flower, 
and I approached so as to stand directly under the gallery. 

At that moment the sublime chorus pealed again from the chapel, and the tn 


cession began to descend. Then, whether startled by the sudden burst, or willing 


to acknowledge, in the sanctity of the church and from her inviolable height, an 
acquaintance which could be no more than a dream, Khadra dropped the flower, 
and it fell into my hands, 


Did the dreamy-eyed Khadra remember Edith Plantagenet dropping 
the rosebud, at the Convent of Engaddi? Did the Howadji call to 
mind the Knight of the Leopard? We do not know; but we shall not 
betray his love secrets. Slake your curiosity, fair readers, at the 
nearest fountain of knowledge—vulgarly, at the book-store—and learn 
that the Howadji hath an eye ever open towards the fairest parts of 
God’s creation.—Our further extracts must be brief and unlinked. 


OP a night of meditation after a busy day, is the desert journey after our busy 
1 e. - _ * if 

And still, as in midnight musings, wherever you may be, your whole individual 
experience lies before you like a transparent lake, into which you look and see the 
coral and pear! of your childhood lying unchanged at the bottom—and above them, 
like gold fish that gleam and go, the restless ambitions of your youth—and floating 
upon the surface, the chips and weeds and fading flowers, like the chances of your 
present life—even so do they recur to you in your desert separation from your 
ordinary career, and there you can measure them and compare. 


My reader is not heroic, perhaps, and has not clung to Mac Whirter, but is list- 
lessly turning these pages to strike upon the story pens arma even as the news- 
boy in the pit of the Chatham falls asleep at tle opening of the play in which Mr. 
Kirby performs, but with the strictest injunction to his companion to be awakened 
at the crisis in the fifth act— Because 1 want to see him die; for Billy Kirby 
dies prime.” ° * * * 


Sitting by the well of Jacob, you are lost in speculation why, of the two Faiths 
born in the East, Islam and Christianity, the one cannot flourish away from its 
birth place, while the other withers and dies there. 

* ~ * * 


Meanwhile, a Turkish guard had entered to keep order during the final cere 
monies. They pushed the pilgrims backward with their guns, treating them with 
utter contempt. It was a commentary upon the ceremonies, that the fights of the 
Latin and Greek Christians in the Church were until recently so sanguinary, that 
mom were obliged to enter the tomb of Christ to preserve the peace among his 
ollowers. 


We like Mr. Curtis best in the Desert; least at Jerusalem. Not 
that he fails of fine thought and feeling whilst tracing or turning aside 
from the reputed Scriptural localities. Not that he does not draw due 
distinction between Religion and its priests, whilst witnessing the 
mummeries at the Holy Sepulchre—-on these points we go with himn— 
but that, apparently doubting the divinity of Christ, his homage to 
Christ’s exalted humanity wants depth and unction. It far, very far, 
surpasses in degree that which might be paid at Vaucluse or at Mara- 
thon, but it differs not from it materially in kind. One of the most 
beautiful chapters in the book is that wherein the author weighs, as 
it were in a balance, his feelings on approaching Rome and Jerusalem. 
That he sheuld have weighed them at all, confirms the impression we 
have hinted. 


Quercny. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Ibid. Putnam.—This is a 
religious novel, and one of the best that we remember to have read, 
accomplishing its purpose, it seems to us, more by tone and atmosphere, 
than by any direct and premeditated means. It does not take you, as 
it were, by the button-hole and force you to listen to unknown quan- 
tities of morality ; it rather wins its way into the stronghold of affec- 
tion, by its simplicity and its sweetness. There is now and then a 
little snuffle of the conventicle, a little of what may be called pulpit- 
slang ; but the occasions are few and far between, and what there is 
need in no way prove offensive, even to the most fastidious in such 
matters.—Small is the amount of plot in ‘‘ Queechy,” and what little 
there is deals with common people and common events. It is a simple 
domestic story of trial and triumph—not over artistic in its conception 
and manner of treatment--yet really well worth the reading. None of 
its personages are powerfully, although all are skilfully drawn. They 
want more light and shade. 
ther relating to persons or natural objects, is pleasantly written. The 
style is charming, uniting a man’s force with woman’s gracefulness; 
and one feels as if holding communion with a well-balanced yet sym- 
pathetic nature, a serious and yet & joyous soul. There are touches of 
merriment here and there, which are very taking; little bits of hu- 
mour and bonhomie, which provoke the quietest of smiles. In delinea- 
tion of country life—the country life of a certain portion of the States 
—we think ‘‘ Queechy” will bear favourable comparison with any book 
heretofore published in America.—There are perhaps too many per- 
sons introduced, considering the meagreness of the plot; and yet one 
could ill spare them. ‘“ Fleda,” the sweet and beautiful woman-child, 
is an exquisite creation, the life and soul of the book. Queechy, which 
is the name of a place, with its manifold inconveniences, would be un- 
endurable, but for her love and self-sacrifices. There is one man, a 
Mr. Carlton, who reminds us of Harley L Estrange in Bulwer’s “« My 
Novel.” Altogether, we like Queechy much, and hope it is only an 
instalment of something in the future--a promise and an earnest of 
other and better books. 

Tue Men or THE Time 1N 1852. London. Bogue.—Seeing this 
London volume advertised, we bethought us how agreeable it would be 
to have all the living notables brought before us at a glance, whom the 
title-page thus alphabetically enumerates—Authors, Architects, Ar- 
tists, Composers, Capitalists, Demagogues, Dramatists, Engineers, 
Journalists, Monarchs, Ministers, Novelists, Philanthropists, Politi- 
cians, Poets, Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, War- 
riors.—A very taking list, truly; but the London Examiner somewhat 
dampens our inclination thitherwards. We republish that paper's no- 
tice as a warning to mere book- makers. 


This is a portentous title-page to a square duodecimo of four hun- 
dred pages. The man who cried his figs in the name of the prophet 
made hardly a more startling announcement of the small goods he had 
for sale. 

The book is offered to the public as an Intellectual Directory. ‘‘ We 
have peerages to tell us about the aristocracy of birth, but none de- 
voted to the aristocracy of talent.” The object has been to give 
‘‘in a compact form, and arranged for reference as well as general reading, a 
sketch of that body who may be emphatically called The Men of their Time, the 
class who in their several walks of life tread in advance of the multitude, lead the 
way, and by their examples, their labours, their writings, and their speeches, be- 
come the leaders of the opinions, aud the pioneers of the action, of The Age we 





Live in.” 
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Further we are told, that, “‘steam and the spread of intelligence” 
having extended the influence of single minds far beyond the bounds of 
the land which gave them birth, “‘ in this attempt to sketch the men of 
their time 
“the limits of nationality have been put aside, and not only Englishmen, but 
Frenchmen, Americans, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Swedes, and Russians, 
have been mentiuned whenever their talents or their reputation s dtod d 
such notice.” 

Here no doubt is the promise of a highly desirable compilation, and 
with due interest we proceed to look into it. The disappointment is 
great. Beginning with Abd-el-Kader and Abdul-Medjid, and ending 
with Prince Windischgratz and the King of Wurtemberg, we find the 
larger part of its too scanty space filled with long winded notices of fo- 
reign potentates, soldiers, and politicians, celebrated for anything but 
an influence on their time. Of all people in the world fancy poor Von 
— and that serene sportsman, the ex-Regent of Germany, figuring 
under letter G as leaders of the opinions and pioneers of the action of 
the day! Yet itis to men of this class, all foreigners, that some two- 
and-thirty pages comprised within letter G are devoted. Nor do the 
foreign invaders less triumphantly take possession of Letter H, absorb- 





ing certainly a not less disproportion of pages. Marshal Harispe gets 
two, the Elector of Hesse three, and the Emperor of Hayti six, w 
not a line is spared for the mere mention of Henry Hallam. 

Under J. England fares little Setter. Here are but eight and 


a half to celebrate three “ men of the time ;” and while our 
countryman Mr. Jerrold is crushed into a pege and a half, the other 
seven are swallowed up by blustering J ellachich on one side of him, 
and not less blustering Joinville on the other. One might have 

the voluminous Mr. G. P.R. James entitled toa couple of lines at least, 
but not a word is vouchsafed to him. 

Under K the foreigner carries the day even more decidedly. Here 
to four names no less than fourteen pages and a half are given—but out 
of these, three Englishmen carry off something less than a page and a 
half, and the lion Kossuth enjoys all the remaining thirteen, We look- 
ed in a corner for Kinglake, for Kingsley, for a number of other K’s, 
but could not find them. 

We might proceed thus through every letter, if it were worth while. 
The book, overloaded with common- place notabilities, is for that reason 
remarkable for nothing so much as its omissions in the region of non- 
common-place. It talks for a page about Robert Owen, and says not a 
word of Richard Owen; it enlarges on Tupper, and does not mention 
Henry Taylor ; it commemorates Thomas Miller the basket-maker and 
has no mention of John Mill the logician; it gives page after page to 
the Mecklenburg Schwerins and Mecklenburg Strelitzes, without a 

lance at our Mahons or Milneses ; it enlarges on Mr. Burritt and Mr. 

unting, forgetting Mr. Borrow; it discusses Muntz and ignores Mur- 
chison ; it gives a place to Nathaniel Parker Willis and refuses one 
to Horace Hayman Wilson ; it devotes three pages to Charles Napier 
the soldier and excludes altogether William Napier the historian; it 
includes Timbs, shuts out Hallam, honours Achili, and has no word 
for Alison ; and, always more liberal in the space awarded to foreign- 
ers than in the discrimination shown them, it admits Sue to expatiate 
through three of its pages and refuses even a word to the mention of 
Sand or Strauss. Let us add that we cannot view with complacency 
even Mr. Albert Smith elbowed out by Saldanha, Santa Anna, Winfield 
Scott, Scribe, Spobr, and the King of Sweden. We note also that our 
excellent friend of the ‘* Lily and Bee” (and better books than that) is 
equally ignored, but seeing his initial W almost wholly absorbed by 
Wellington perhaps his patriotism may reconcile him to the slight. 

These omissions, which occur to us in a passing glance through the 
volume, we could no doubt swell to an indefinite list with a little more 
trouble of memory. As we now write we turn to where Sir Francis 
Palgrave, Sir James Stephen, Sir Charles Fellows, Sir Francis Head, 
Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Doctor Paris, Sir John Rieh- 
ardson, Mr. Mitchel Kemble, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Collier, Mr. Thorpe, Mr. 
Herman Merivale, Archdeacon Hare, Doctor Whewell, Doctor Donald- 
son, Doctor Latham, Father Newman, and Francis Newman, might 
fairly have been expected, and we find not one of them. 

It is only just to add that there is no offence in the book. Every 
pains appears to have been taken to avoid this. We detect in the no- 
tices neither extravagant praise, nor censure manifestly unjust, nor 
anything of an improper prying into private affairs. So good a spirit 
in this respect isshown throughout that in others we would gladly have 
spoken better of the performance if it had been possible. But the 
is that such a book on such a scale would be an absurdity at the best. 
The scheme was an impracticable one. Our hints might improve a se- 





The descriptive portion of the book, whe-, 


cond edition, but even then the volume would be little worth. 


Hine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NO. II. 


We take up again the Exhibition of New York, with the intention of 
proceeding leisurely through it, and under the impression that this 
mode of dealing with it will be more acceptable to the reader, than 
hurrying and condensing what we may have to say. 


76. Ave Maria. J. F.Cropsey.—If we retura to this artist fora 
moment, it is because the size and character of his two allegorical 
landscapes noticed last Saturday indispose either spectator or critic to 
do justice to his many smaller works. In some of these his peculiar 
excellences are to be traced—in others the reverse is the case—and in 
others again, and these are perhaps the most numerous, both are ob- 
servable. A sweet little souvenir of Italy is this No. 76, but marred 
by the unfortunate green hue of portions of the foliage, to which we 
have already applied so harsh an epithet.—‘* An October afternoon,” 
no. 105, is made up from the most straggling materials and contains a 
brilliant copy of an uncommonly ugly tree. With these however is 
combined much vivid colouring and much vigorous handling, so that 
you recognize at once the hand of a master ill-applied.—In No. 234 
* The River of the Water of Life,” also small picture, the same disso- 
nance is perhaps more remarkable. The left side mellowing away into 
distance is delicious: the trees in the foreground are roughed in with a 
breadth that would be admirable in a landscape of four times the size, 
but is here altogether out of place. It is like looking with one eye 
through a microscope, and with the other through a spy-glass.—Of all 
that hangs on the walls of the Exhibition, contributed by Mr. Cropsey, 
No. 279, * Italy, a study,” is to us the most complete and satisfactory. 
The materiais are nothing new, but they are well put together—the 
lofty palm bending gracefully its head, the sweeping bay, the quiet sea, 
the distant city, the rosy clouds, the solitary herdsman. The treatment 
does them justice; delicacy is not frittered away, and power is not ex- 
aggerated into coarseness.—We have said thus much of Mr. Cropsey, 
because we look upon him as decidedly a man of genius —If he w 
but turn off his works from his prolific easel more harmoniously finished, 
and abjure a certain predominating tint by which they are both identi- 
fied and injured, he might be the founder of an American school of 
landscape: painting, which at present cannot be said to exist. Are we 
too severe about trifles? How do you like a scratch on the face of di- 
vinest beauty—an ink- spot on a crisp muslin morning robe—false gram- 
mar in an eloquent peroration ? Me 

49. Portrait of Ex-Governor Fish. Txos. Hicks.—This ty al 
blance of a living man is ‘ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” ws 
them to it irresistibly by its bold pretence, and compels them to admi- 
ration by its able fulfilment. And yet we can fancy certain frequent- 
ers of Exhibitions feeling almost scandalized at what they might con- 
sider a liberty taken with their conventional ideas. The ex-Governor 
dares to look like a mortal man; and in place of emerging from a cloud 
of dark drapery, he has the assurance to stand forth to view with no- 
thing but a light coloured wall at his back. The innovation certainly 
argues great self-reliance on the part of the artist; but we can honest- 
ly congratulate him on the success which has attended it. To bring 
forward a dark mass relieved against light is probably not a very diffi- 
cult task ; but torelieve the component parts one from another, and to 
give each its just prominence and expression, required precisely that 
force and freedom which are characteristic of Mr. Hicks’s style. A touch 
less vigorous would have made shipwreck of the design —Ex- Governor 
Fish, with whose person we are unacquainted, does not figure here as 
an Adonis, nor are his clothes set upon him as though a fashionable 
tailor had presided in the painter’s studio over the mysteries of the 

toilette. But the head is earnest and thoughtful; and one may fancy 
that a heart beats beneath the vestments. If you care to contrast the 
portrait of a man with the felicitous treatment of a man’s outer habila- 
ments, turn on your heel to No. 68, a full-length by W. Salter, and 
you will there see a graceful draping and a smooth texture of cloth, 
such as the Corporation of New York will not find in their new acqui- 
sition. Never mind; they will have and recognise their late Chief, al- 
though in matters of Art they could not probably discern any difference 
between a “hawk and a hand-saw.”—The accessories of this striking 
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picture are in keeping with the subject and with the picture’s desti- 
nation. The Governor stands beside an open bureau, with one hand. 
upon an engrossed copy of the Homestead Exemption Bill, and with 
books piled about, that are connected with the history of this State. 
All are thoroughly well rendered, but are not thrust into notice — 
Equally correct in his drawing, happy in his colouring, and effective 
in his management of light and shade, Mr. Hicks has given to his fel- 
low Academicians a picture worth attentive study, to the Corporation 
& portrait which will probably be as Aaron’s rod in the Council Cham- 
ber, to the Town a fresh topic for talk, and to his humble critic a re- 
newed sense of the Artist's exceeding ability.—No. 170, “ Isaac Jogue, 
the Missionary in the Valley of the Mohawk,” though hung in a villai- 
nous light, should be examined with care. The youthful monk is car- 
ving the name “ Jesus” on the bark ofatree. Very full is it of truth | 
and feeling ; it exhibits more delicacy than we should have credited to 

the painter; the tove is trathful and agreeable. 

74, Portraits of Children. H. P. Gr ay.—How pleasantly do the 
sober-tinted portraits of this artist stand forth amidst the gaudy glit- 
ter that surrounds them! If youth in his hands wear a grave and 
somewbat old-fashioned air, it has still the impress of refinement. If 
in connection with it we may not whisper of aristocracy, we cannot 
avoid the suspicion that his models must generally have been found 
amongst ‘‘ Nature’s noblemen.” Sweetly coloured, deftly drawn, are 
the boy and girl before us.—And move forward to 344, a cabinet por- 
trait of a lady ; there we meet and welcome the full, expressive brown 
eye that Mr. Gray has made his own and ours—the clear complexion 
so charmingly devoid of pink and white—the same repose—something 
of the same antique air.—And again you have it repeated on a larger 
seale in No. 422, still winning, still Italian, still tinged with an air of 
mystery. There are no more; and we are glad of it. We like to cher- 
ish leasant impressions. If there were more, we might think of man- 


75. Cows in a Wood. Diaz —A small but pretty cattle-piece, hung 
low, and one of the standing reproaches to the hanging Committee. 

83. Portrait of a Gentleman. James Bocie.—Good, and eviden- 
cing the right material for success in this branch of the profession. 

86. The Reprimand. A. F. Tare.—A child, a fawn, and some crock- 
ery. The still life is all alive; the living subjects are as dead as door- 
nails. Seriously, the artist shows much merit in bis accessories, and 
— rhaps elevate them into pictures. We should indeed have coun- 
selled rh to relinquish animated nature, had we not found one or two 
of his other works deserving of commendation. These are 215, a bear 


invading a wasp’s nest, and 452, * Trappers at fault, looking for the 
trail.” 


100. The Sleigh Ride —W. Ranney.—A decided advance upon 
former works; or perhaps it would be more correct to say, a successful 
venture upon new ground. This clever and agreeable picture repre- 
sents an ox-sleigh crowded with merry boys just let loose from school, 
and amongst them the good-humoured driver evidently enjoying the 
fun. There is much spirit running through it; and itshows moreover 
unusual care in the finishing. ; 

106. Girl and Rabbits. J. T. Pexie.—The names of subject and 
artist being given, a frequenter of New York Galleries knows pretty 
well what the picture will be: Mr. Peele in his illustrations of raral 
juvenile life has established a repute. He is however apt to repeat him- 
self Expression, feeling, simplicity and sobriety of treatment, these 
are his best points—his worst is a disagreeable and muddy tore in his 
shadows, eer those of his flesh.—We are glad to hear that 
Prince Albert has bought Mr. Peele’s *‘ Babes in the Wood,” which we 
recollect commending as his best producticn. 

119. Vespers. J. B. Wanpesrorpe.—A moonlight landscape com- 
position, not treated in the accustomed style, with alternate exaggera- 
tions of black and white, but having its lights equally diffused and its 
shadows still conscious of colour. To be oes and enjoyed, as 
it deserves to be, this unshuwy but ouggest ve picture requires to be 
calmly studied. The appropriateness of its name is seen in the solitary 
convent, from whose chapel windows the lamp-light peers into the 
moonlight. f 

184. Landscape. 8S. R. Girronv.—Great sweetness here, if there 
be not much strength. The atmospheric effects very happy. 





Next week we will pay our respects to Mr. Durand, the President 
of the Academy, to Mr. Kensett, to Mr. Elliot, and to some others. 





--_ 


Prices Pai ror Picrures.—A London paper of late date thus 
casually mentions this subject, with reference to a sale that excited no 
particular attention. 


The first part of Mr. Rucker’s valuable collection of the works of 
modern artists in oil and water colours was sold yesterday by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson at their auction-rooms in King Street. The water 
colour drawings, 57 in number, and mostly good specimens of well- 
known British artists, were disposed of. Flint Castle, an early work 
of Turner's, displaying many of his peculiar characteristics, sold for 
145 guineas. A beautiful subject by Haghe, the interior of the Town- 
hall of Courtray, with monks craving permission of the victors of the 
Battie of Spurs to search for the body of Robert D’ Artois, the founder 
of their convent, 210 guineas. A chef d’ceuvre of F. Tayler’s, a Féte 
Champétre in the time of Charles II., 200 guineas. The Seebel or Wa- 
tering place at Cairo, with a group of weary travellers, by Haghe, 170 

ineas. Two companion drawings, by F. Tayler, the Tired Soldier 
and the Blind Piper, 90 guineas and 100 guineas respectively. «another 
by the same master, the Lesson on the Pipes, 65 guineas. A choice 
_——m by De Wink, a Corn Field with Canterbury Cathedral in the 

tance, 65 guineas. Fecamp, Normandy, with a vessel ashore in the 
foreground, by Stansfield, 50 guineas; and a view of Cologne, by the 
same master, 42 guineas. Going to the Hay Field, by Cox, 49 guineas; 
and the Return Home, by Topham, 43 guineas. There were also works 
by Prout, Cattermole, Jenkins, Roberts, Cooper, Hunt, Fielding, Oak- 
ley, and others, which sold at prices varying between 20 and 40 guineas. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE IN DANGER. 


The following important correspondence between the First Com- 
missioner of Works and Messrs. Fox and Henderson was yesterday 
laid before a meeting of the General Committee for the Preservation 
of the Building, ona ben the effect of not only putting a stop to the pro- 
menade announced for Saturday, but also of finally closing the build- 
ing to the public :— 

Office of Works, &c., April 13, 1852. 

Gentleman,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Ma- 

ty’s Works and Public Buildings to acquaint you that his Lordship 
— received a letter from the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1861, informing him that they have been always anxious to fulfil to the 
utmost their engagements to the Crown, and that for that awe ose 
they had given notice for the removal of the building in Hyde Park on 
or before the lst of June next; that they have given no approval or 
sanction to any proceeding likely to cause delay, or to the appropriation 
of the building to purposes not contemplated in their charter ; that 
they had also communicated to you the announcement contained in my 
letter of the 26th ult., that the Chief Commissioner of Works could not 
in any way countenance the appropriation of the buildiug to any pur- 
other than those specified in the Royal warrant of the 26th of 
Beptember, 1850. 


he Chief Commissioner, however, regrets to find that, notwithstand- 
ing the intimations thus conveyed to you, the building has been used 
by you for the purpose of public a and concerts; that you 
have taken money for admissions thereto ; that by means of advertise- 
ments in the public papers, and otherwise, you have induced a con- 
course of persons to assemble in the building, in the park, and in the 
greg throughfares ; and that such assemblages have been in- 
jurious to the park, detrimental to the property in its immediate 
— and otherwise prejudicial to the peace and quiet of the 
vicinity. 

Under these circumstances, his Lordship feels it incumbent upon 
him, under the advice of the law officers of the Crown, to take measures 
for preventing the further misappropriation of the building ; but, be- 
fore doing so, he thinks it right to make you acquainted with his in- 
tentions, in the hope that, upon the receipt of this communication, you 
will see the propriety of forthwith abstaining from your present course 

In the event, however, of your persisting in the appli- 
cation of the building to its present objectionable uses, or to any pur- 
pose other than those specifically mentioned in the Royal warrant, the 
assistance of a court of competent jurisdiction will be sought to restrain 
you and all other persons from a perseverance in that course, and from 

otherwise than bond fide for the purpose of taking down 
and removing the building with the materials and contents, in accord- 
ance with the terms therein set forth. 





— 


communication in the course of to-morrow at the latest.—I am, Gentle- 
men, your most obedient servant, T. W. Puivipps. 

Messrs. Fox and Henderson. 

8, New-street, Spring- gardens, April 13. 

Sir—We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day’s date, conveying to us an intimation of the intentions of 
the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings 
in reference to the opening of the Crystal Palace to the public. 

In immediate deference to his Lordship’s desire, we have sent to the 
morning newspapers an advertisement, of which the annexed is a copy. 
With a view to prevent disturbance, we propose to allow the entrance 


| of persons who, in ignorance of this notice, present themselves for ad- 


mission to-morrow, but to close the doors finally on and after Thursday, 
the 15th instant. 

The Exhibition building has been hitherto preserved to the public 
by a vote of the House of Commons, which (as the Chief Commissioner 
is well aware) deferred the period for commencing its removal until 
the Ist of May next, and we respectfully submit to his Lordship that 
we were bound to act in deference to that vote, and to give every op- 
portunity for the expression which had been invited of general opinion. 
We have had no other object in view.—We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
Fox, Henperson, and Co. 

To T. W. Phillips, Esq., Officer of Works, &c., Whitehall. 

(Copy. ) " 

Closing of the Crystal Palace.-—Notice is hereby given that, in con- 
sequence of a communication from the ofice of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings, the Exhibition building can no longer be thrown 
open to the public by the contractors. 

London, April t3. Fox, Henperson, and Co. 


Aw Answer To PraAxgo’s CeLepratep CHARADE.—Readers will 
remember that Praed’s verses, touching Sir Hilary at Agincourt, 
have long puzzled the ingenious. The following plausible and clever 
solution has been put out by the Philade/phia Bulletin. 


When the two hosts, at Agincourt, 
Met in their fierce array, 

The rain—so chreniclers report— 

Fell fast on forest, field and fort, 
And ’twas ‘‘ an awful day ;” 

For on the wet and slippery soil 

Horsemen and footmen sadly toil 
And weary in the fray. 


** On, on, my men,” the leaders cry, 
** The sky breaks in the West— 

On, on, ye English chivalry, 

For they who fighting nobly die, 
Shall find a grave most blest ; 

And they who see ‘ to-morrow’s sun’ 

Shall find this weary labor done, 
And gain their needed Rest.” 


Ah, many of that battle crowd, 
Before the day was o’er. 
Had found a wet and *‘ dewy shroud” 
Beneath th» Rarn’s “cold, quiet cloud ;’ 
But, maiden, I implore, 
Cease all your vain regrets and fears, 
ReEstTrRAiN, RestRAIN your bitter tears, 
And mourn your lord no more. 


*Tis done—St. George’s banner now 
Floats proudly o’er the plain; 

Sir Hilary wipes his dripping brow, 

Vows to the church a holy vow, 
Looks sadly o’er the slain, 

And then recalls the prayer he made, 

When, charging on the foe, he said. 
With upward look, ** Rest, Rain!’ 


Tue Riva Iravtan Opera Houses or Lonnon.—The opening of 
the season is thus commemorated by a capable London critic. Let him 
speak first of the Queen’s Theatre, the old house, of which Lumley is 
the Manager and wherein Balfe conducts the orchestra. There did 
Jenny Lind make her fortune, and there we incline to think Mr. Lum- 
ley will be swamped during the present season unless Jenny Lind 


take pity upon him and return to the stage, or unless Mdlle. Wagner 
turn out to be a star of the same magnitude. 


After many rumours and some terrors lest there should be no opera 
this season at Her Majesty’s, Thursday night settled all doubts by the 
opening of the dear old house; with Maria di Rohan, as if in rivalry 
of Covent Garden. Not because I have any affection, for Maria di 
Rohan, but because I wished to compare notes, I went to Her Majesty’s, 
and left Guillaume Tell to be treated by my colleague. 

Ferlotti, the new barytone, who made his déb&t in Ronconi’s part, is 
what people, who like vague words with a grand sonority of no mean- 
ing, call ** an artist.” They admit that he has not much voice: ‘* Oh! 
but quite an artist ;’’ they admit that he sings flat: ‘* but he is such 
an artist!” they admit that he languishes and shouts alternately : 
“but what an artist!” It may be so; but if it be so, all can say 
is, I wish he were less of an artist and more of a singer. He is really 
a tragic actor with “fine moments,” as the French say ; and his third 
act was a thrilling performance. But his singing was throughout 
spoiled by a sickly affection of tenderness, by a tedious retardation of 
the tempo—-by an alternation of forte and pianissimo—and by an un- 
steadiness of intonation, which in any but ‘‘ an artist,” I should declare 
to be serious defects. Still, let me not exaggerate: even in his singing 
there were a good points, and I shall be glad to hear him in another 
part before passing a final judgment. 

Calzolari sang the music of Chalais with considerable effect ; he im- 
proves every year. Fiorentini, as the Duchess, did not look so hand- 
some as usual, but sang with unusual en/rain, and was in capital voice. 
Ida Bertrand made a decided hit in the small part of the Abbé de 
Gondi; and, altogether, the opera—for such an opera—went off with 


éclat. But until Joanna Wagner appears, Her Majesty’s trump card 
has not been shown. 


The opening of ‘* The Royal Italian” at Covent Garden is thus an- 
nounced ;: 


In unphilosophic plainness, the Opera has become one of our indis- 

nsable luxuries. ‘* Le superflu chose si nécessaire /” said Voltaire. 

he Opera is a luxury become a necessity, and therefore the opening of 
the Royal Italian last Saturday was ‘‘an event.” It was the burst of 
spring sunshine heralding a summer of delight. All the ‘‘old familiar 
faces” were smiling there, and every one was disposed for enjoyment. 
The orchestra, so disciplined by Costa as to be the orchestra of Europe, 
was strengthened by the immense talents of Bottesini and Piatti, and 
one only regretted that they had not something more worthy of their 
powers than the noisy meaningless music of Maria di Rohan, which if 
not Donizetti's worst opera, (a bold man he who should fix upon the 
worst!) is undeniably among the very bad; an occasional passage from 
the Oberon, and several from Rossini, notably in the Ofello, were the 
only agreeable phrases that caught my ear. But, en revanche, there 
was Ronconi in unusually good voice (never very good), and Tamberlik 
singing as only Tamberlik can sing. Madame Castellan looking prety 
as ever, and singing with the same charm of voice and execution (a 
little unsteady sometimes in her intonation, and wanting in decision in 
attacking the notes), and acting with the same ladylike impropriety— 
always one routine of looks and gestures, no matter what the part. 
Moreover, there was a débutante, Mdlle. Seguin, a full, melodious con- 
tralto, wanting in brio, but free from all affectation, and capable after a 
little experience of ‘‘ rendering important service to the theatre,” as 
the French critics say. The triumph of the evening was Ronconi’s act- 
ing in the last scene: there he showed himself the great tragic actor, 
the master of irony, terror, passion, and the fine fluctuations of an agi- 
tated mind. 

The Divertissement was an infliction. It is a mistake to lengthen out 
an opera by inserting dancing. Let those who delight in the galvanized 
grace of pas and pirouettes be treated thereto at the end of the evening ! 


ReruGe Buoy-Breacon.—The ordinary buoys in use on the English 
coast and elsewhere, for pointing out the position of dangerous shoals 
and sandbanks, are of a conical torm, made chiefly of wood, and hooped 
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like a cask, being moored with the apex or sharp end downwards ; aad, 
owing to this shape, in a strong tide way and heavy sea they are at 
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times nearly pulled under water, tugging with an immense strain u 
their moorings, and frequently breaking adrift at the very time when 
most required ; moreover, from their construction they twist and twirl 
go as to render them impossible of approach or ree for saving life in 
cases of shipwreck. Captain George Peacock, the Superintendent and 
Dockmaster of the Southampton Docks, has invented a new kind of mark- 
buoy, or floating beacon, which, from its peculiar form and construction, 
and the manner in which it is moored, risea over the crest of the waves 
in the heaviest gales and strongest tide, and is not acted upon like the 
ordinary buoy; it is, in fact, capable of holding from ten to twelve 
persons with ease in case of contiguous shipwreck, and of affording 
them a safe temporary asylum—it being in fact at once a buoy, beacon, 
and lifeboat ; and the cost of it scarcely exceeds that of the ordinary 
buoys now in use. 

The plan and model baving been approved of by the Pier and Har- 
bour Commissioners of Southampton, one of these buoy-beacons was 
laid down off the Spit, at Calshot Castle, on the 12th of August last, 
and has withstood the whole of the severe gales of the last six months 
without showing the least symptom of injury or leakage. 

The hull, which is of sheet iron, is of a semi-oval shape like the hori- 
zontal half of an egg, beiag 10 feet long 7 feet broad, and three feet 
deep; the deck, a perfect oval, is convex, with a man-hole and cover in 
the centre A kelson of pine timber, 18 inches deep and 14 inches 
broad, is fitted to the inside, running fore and aft, and fayed on to the 
shape of the bottom upon the rivets; and the mooring bolt with a broad 
bearing shoulder is passed diagonally up through this kelson and firmly 
secured by a large nut over a plate of iron or washer on the top of the 
same. This mooring-bolt is also fixed at one-third the length of the 
hull from the large end or breast, and along the other two-thirds 
of the bottom an iron keel 15 inches deep and 260 lb. weight is rive- 
ted on with angle iron, and bolted through the kelson, which keeps 
the buoy steady to the tide, and also gives it stability. To the side or 
rim, which is 18 inches deep and inclined inwards, uniting the deck 
with the bottom, eight triangular-shaped wooden uprights are fixed at 
equal distances in outside sockets bolted through with nuts and screws : 
these stancheons are 9 feet in length, terminating and dovetailing into 
an oval platform, 5 feet by 4 feet, and are braced horizontally by two 
rows of corresponding pieces at equal distances from each other, the 
first row being 4 feet from the deck ; and the divisions above this are 
nearly filled up by vertical battens to the top of the platform, all firmly 
united with hoop iron. There are also two diagonal braces of rod-iron, 
which cross each other in the centre of the structure; whilst seats are 
fixed at each end on a level with the first horizontal brace pieces, 
affording accommodation for six persons, and leaving standing room for 
six more in the centre o! the deck, Under the platform a large bell is 
fixed with four swinging clappers hanging round it from the platform 
and striking the outside; wailst the centre clapper has its stem below 
the hammer elongated with rodiron to five feet, terminating in a wind- 
cross of thin sheet-iron, so as to ring the bell with the least breeze when 
the water is too smooth to affect the clappers. 

Above the platform, arching trom side to side, is a semicircle or 
square iron rod, which assists in uniting the sides or top ends of the 
uprights or stancheons to the platform, and to which rim is rivetted a 
plate of thin iron, with the name of the buoy painted on it; and above 
the centre of this arch, forming the apex of the buoy-beacon, is a spin- 
dle carrying & pyramidal speculum, ten inches in angle, which, revol- 
ving freely as the buoy moves, reflects the rays of the sun and moon, 
and occasionally Calshot light: the reflected flashes of the sun’s rays 
are visible at a distance of seven to eight miles from a vessel's deck, 
and the buoy- beacon itself is seen in clear weather four to five miles off, 
or three times the distance of ordinary buoys of the largest size; in 
thick weather it looms like a small vessel atanchor. The top of the 
speculum is twelve feet above the water-line. 

The commanders of steamers and other vessels frequenting the port 
of Southampton, and all the pilots, give a unanimously favourable re- 
port of this buoy-beacon, and strongly recommended its general adop- 
tion upon all outstanding dangers ; they say that it rises over the tops 
of the seas without plunging or diving. or being in the least affected by 
the action of the tide beyond sheering from side to side within the scope 
of its mooring chain during a gale across the tide, and thus rendering 
itself more conspicuous by presenting two-thirds of its broadside each 
way alternately; andin heavy gales of wind from the most exposed 
quarters, namely, 8. E. and W.S. W. at thestrongest period of a spring 
tide, it is seen to ride upon the crest of waves that completely over- 
whelm the neighbouring buoys of the Bramble, Leep, &c. It has not 
been baled or pumped out since it first went into the water; and upon 
taking off the manhole-cover, after it had been lain down six months, 
it was found to be as tightasacup. Asa proof of its stability, two 
persons at one time have sat on the top of the platform when afioat, 
without its showing any signs of being crank. The cost of this buoy- 
beacon, including bells, fittings, &c., was £55. 


Jo Mitxer’s Grave.—The celebrated name of Jo Miller, the father 
of all orphan jests, or Coram of the Jocose Foundling Hospital, will 
soon, by the disfranchisement of St. Clement’s Burial-ground, be dis- 
associated from its last tangible memorial, ip the consequent removal 
of the stone which bears his epitaph written by Stephen Duck, and res- 
tored by the piety of Mr. Bulgen, the parish gravedigger, who found it 
overthrown and nearly obliterated, about the beginning of the present 
century. But the wear and tear of a few succeeding years has nearly 
proved fatal to the frail memorial, and it remained for Mr. Jarvis Buck, 
churchwarden, to renew the pious labour of Bulgen, and preserve the 
affectionate record of Duck, as it now appears, dated 1816. 

The common gravestone attributes of a ‘‘ tender husband and a sin- 
cere friend” are accepted as matters of course, but that of a *‘ facetious 
companion,” included in his eulogium, is taken in the sense of Cole- 
ridge’s notion of a man of good conversation, i.e one who allowed him 
to have all the talk to himself, for it would appear that “honest Jo” 
was of a remarkably grave and taciturn disposition, and his share in 
the feast of wit amounted to no more than that of the guest who par- 
takes without catering. ‘‘ Like a fatter and funnier man” (says his 
latest biographer, the Prompter No. 66), ‘* he was the cause of wit in 
others: his humour was not in the active, but in the passive voice. 
This will be fully understood when we turn our mind’s eye upon him 
behind the foot-lights.” “* There is,” says an acute critic of the time, 
‘a jocose kind of austerity in the air of some faces, a sort of risible 
tendency to importance, where the gravity is so whimsically counter- 
balanced by the ridiculous that the jest is but brightened by the appa- 
rent effort to be serious.” This is a masterly colouring of Jo’s stage 
humour, which no added words can heighten. His comedy was essen- 
tially of the jocose-serious school, the most classical, the most irresis- 
tible, inasmuch as +x gravitd fit fun, an axiom often exemplified by au- 
thors and actors of tragedy. Shall, therefore, the stage mummer be 
off the stage in habit and repute a merry man, because he creates mer- 
timent in the mummee? Who that remembers the deep solemnity of 
Liston, the earnest stolidity of Wilkinson (Geoffrey Muffineap, not 
Tate), can say that they were “ facetious companions” off the stage ? 

Sutree Revivep.—The night of the Ist of this year witnessed one 
of those fearful tragedies to the suppression of which the philanthro- 

ists, both in England and India, proudly point as one of Lord William 

entinck’s crowning acts in the cause of humanity. The following is 
pretty near the truth :—The Rajah died at Pachete on the Ist of Janu- 
ary at about 4 p.m. ; a wild cry was raised by the women of the zenana 
that the Rajah was dead ; this was soon silenced, and a guard placed 
at some distance round the rajbarry. On the death of the Rajah being 
made known to the heir, he proceeded to the apartments of his mother, 
received the ticca, and was told to enjoy his dignity, for that her mind 
was made up. The present Rajah left his mother and saw her no more. 
A pile was hurriedly made within the precints of the rajbarry. At 
about 10 o’clock volumes of smoke told that the horrid custom of that 
house was being carriedout. The Ranee walked seven times round the 
pyre, and then threw herself from some blocks of wood into the flames 
which had been lighted for that purpose. After afew convulsive strug- 
gles to escape her ashes mingled with those of her idiotic husband, who 
detested her in life. The farce of sending a long procession to Cutwa, 
said to contain the body of the Rajah and his sick wife, was then carried 
out. They managed to reach Cutwa at a convenient hour of night, 
burnt some wood, made some presents, and gave information to the po- 
lice. The sick Ranee was to have proceeded to Juggernauth, and there 
die ; but the suttee having got wind, the latter part could not be car- 
ried out, and it became necessary to personate the Ranee, which is now 
being done in the person of Suirat Rebee, to the no small prifit of the 
subordinate official.—Caleutta Englishman. 


AnasTATiC PrintTING; Prevention or ForcERY.—A lecture on & 
subject of considerable interest, and of importance to @ large class 0 
the community, has been introduced, amongst other things, at the 
Polytechnic Institution, by Mr. Pepper, the lecturer on chymistry: 
It is on the recent invention of patent paper, by Messrs, Glynn an 
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the prevention of forgery, by the anastatic process, and for | the Archdukes are seated, did not appear to find favour with the dis- NAPOLEON AT PONTAINEBLEAU. 
Appel, Orton of copies of printed or written documents, Xc , being tinguished guests, for they insisted on the fair sex being seated before APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 81, 1S14—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 


by the same process. /ac-similia of an engraving in a re- 
ory mont of Punch, were first taken by the anastatic process (for 
the invention of which Mr. R. Appel received the prize Exhibition 
medal) and distributed to the company, after which if was shown that 
no fac simile by the process could be taken from any ebgraving or 
document printed or written on the patent paper, the pulp from which 
the patent paper is manufactured being prepared with an insoluble 
salt of copper and with an oleagenous matter, so that the means used to 
take out the copper would not affect the oily matter, whilst the solvent 
which would remove the oil would take away the printing ink, and 
destroy all chance of forgery orprivacy by multiplication of impres- 
sions of engraving, Xc. It will be seen that this invention is of im- 
rtance to possessors of copyrights in valuable works and to the com- 
mercial world —London paper, 5th, ult. 





Tue Porr’s Wrati.—Sacchetti gives us two examples of Dante's 
indignation, when he heard some of his own verses sung and mangled ; 
these must have been his sonnets and canzones, not, as has been wrong- 
ly supposed any part of the Commedia, which was then probably not 
known in Italian, and was at any rate not adapted for singing. The 
first story is as follows:—Dante on one occasion left his house after 
dinner, to go on some business to that of the Adimari. As he was pass- 
ing by the gate of San Piero, he heard a smith who was striking bis 
anvil, and as he worked sang some of our Poet’s verses, but mutilated 
and with additions and alterations. Dante said nothing, but approach- 
ing the workshop where the smith kept the tools which he used in his 
trade, he seized the hammer and threw it across the street; he seized 
the tongs, and threw them likewise across the street; he seized the 
scales, and threw them also; and so he did to many of the tools. The 
smith turning towards him, in a brutal manner said, * What the devi) 
are you about; are you mad?” Dante said, “*Whatare you about?” 
“Tam about my trade,” said the smith, ‘‘ and you spoil my tools by 
throwing them into the street.’’ Says Dante, “If you do not wish me 
to spoil your things, do not spoil mine.” ‘‘ What doI spoil of yours?” 
says the smith. Says Dante, ‘* You sing songs out of my book, and not 
as I wrote them. I have no other trade, and you spoil it for me.” The 
enraged smith, having no answer ready, collected bis things and re- 
turned to his work; and the next time he wanted to sing, he sang of 
Tristram and Lancelot, and left Dante alone. 





Comrorts or AN M. P. iw nis New Parace —This subject, as well 
as the lighting of the new chamber, continues to occupy much atten- 
tion; & committee sits frequently and examines witnesses ; scientific 
men try various experiments; and the exertions of the Commissioner 
of Public Works are strenuous and unceasing; but the problem has 
not yet been solved. It took a long time to render the ventilation and 
lighting of the late House satisfactory, and a similar result as regards 
the new building still appears rather distant. To investigate causes 
would open a wide field of controversy, but in the meanwhile the health 
of the members seems seriously to suffer. Elderly gentlemen troubled 
with winter coughs are unable to attend. Even strong and youthful 
squires find two or three hours more than enough. ‘Mr. Speaker alone 
defies the storm, protected by a canopy, en ample wig, and an impene- 
trable silk robe. Still the organs of respiration are severely distressed 
in every part of the House, the atmosphere being foul and dusty — 
Strangers come for a few hours’ amusement, and sneeze the greater 
part of the time; but the officers of the House and nearly «all the re- 
porters suffer severely. The gollery assigned to the newspapers, more 
than any other part of the buiiding, is exposed to the currents of cold 
air. The reporters muffle their throats and sometimes cover their 
heads, but in vain, for with scarcely an exception they are now the 
victims of catarrh, bronchitis, rheumatism, and in some cases of deaf- 
ness. Of what possible use is a deafreporter? Even those whose hear- 
ing may not yet be affected are under the influence of other ailments, 
or suffer interruption from the coughing and sneezing of the r neigh- 
bours. The Lords usually adjourn so early and the Commons so late 
that the Lower House often continues sitting six hours after the rising 
of the Upper ; it has, therefore, been suggested that the Commons might 
be favoured with the use of their Lordships’ chamber for the greater 
part of the time required for putting their own House into a habitable 
condition. Most people seem agreed that though the causes of these 
evils may be numerous they are not invincible, while the amount of 
suffering which they occasion can hardly be overstated. 





Cavse or Sream Borrer Exriosions—Curious ExPERIMENT!S.— 
On Wednesday night, March 3ist, M. Boutigny (d’Evreux) performed 
before the members of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, an ex 
= illustrative of the chief cause of steam boiler explosions. The 

ecture was on spheroidal condition assumed by liquids when brought 
into sudden contact with heated surfaces. M Boutigny commenced by 
heating a metal plate red hot, and dropping upon it a small quantity of 
water. The liquid, instead of coming into contact, as might have been 
imagined, with the heated metal, and expanding into vapour, remained 
at an appreciable distance, and continued at a temperature far short of 
boiling. On removing the flame from the metal plate, and consequent- 
ly diminishing the amount of heat, the water came into contact with 
the metal, burst violently into steam and escaped. M. Boutigny now, 
instead of using the metal plate, took a silver bottle, which may be 
considered the representative of a steam-engine boiler. This bottle he 
made glowing bot, and, pouring water into it, corked the bottle secure. 
ly, and removed the lamp. For a few seconds the apparatus remained 
tranquil; but no sooner had a sufficient amount of heat escaped to per- 
mit of contact with the water, than the latter violently expanded, and 
forced out the cork with a loud explosion. M. Boutigny remarked, that 
artificers well knew the difficulty of tempering highly heated st eel, 
and explained the difficulty by reference to the spheroidal condition of 
water, into which it is plunged. M. Boutigny concluded a series of 
well-devised and demonstrative experiments by dipping bis hands, only 
moistened by the tongue, into molten lead. Molten iron, he told his 
audience, would have been quite as innocent, the only danger being 
lest the hand be plunged into the metal just as it is solidifying, when a 
permanent fixation of a most destructive kind would result. 





Tue Great Nation.—The farcical has come to preponderate so 
decidedly in the proceedings of the French President that it is impossible 
to criticize them with that gravity which their dangerous consequen- 
ces deserve. It is difficult to imagine how among a people so acete to 
Perceive the ridiculous, and so prompt to express their sense of it, the 
grave hypocrisy of the President’s openirg address to his Legislative 
Body did not provoke a burst of laughter. Not one of Tartuffe’s most 
unctuous orations is more palpably hollow and unreal. To be sure, 
the galleries as well as the arena were filled with acfors; but the farce 
Was broad enough in all conscience to have moved the risible muscles 
even of actors. 

The theatrical displays of the “ Prince President” and his liveried 
legislators, with their embroidery and feathers, cannot be taken as 
any indication of what is really doing or impending in France They 
are eee grimace to distract attention from his tricks of sleight- 
of-hand ; they have no connexion with the thoughts and emotions which 
are struggling in French society ; and the extinction of real “‘Parliamen- 
tary government,” and the silencing of the press, together with the 
espionage of the post-office and the police, render it impossible to detect 
what is at work behind or beneath them ‘The Empire,” or a Red 

epublic—paralysis of the nation’s political action, or anarchy—any- 
thing is on the cards.— Spectator. 





Statistics or Beer.—In England, in the year ending the 10th of 
October last, there were in England 2,305 brewers, of which 64 are in 
ondon; and 60,124 victuallers, of which 4,357 are in London There 
are of licensed beersellers 37,266 to sell beer to be drunk on the pre 
— and 3,277 not to be drunk on the premises. In the United King- 
om there are 2,548 brewers and 89,266 victuallers. The brewers 
Consumed 20,932.724 bushels of malt and thevictuallers who brewed their 
Own beer 7,732,287. Persons licensed to sell heer consumed 3,289,608 
ushels to be drunk on the premises, and 359,529 bushels were cons 
Sumed by persons who brewed beer to be drunk on the premises. 





pe cestAN Vio.ators oF Austrian Eriquetre.—Yesterday morning 
Ym Russian Princes ieft Vienna for Munich ; they appeared to enjoy 
emselves amazingly while here, though they sometimes sought amuse- 
— in @ way at variance with the ideas of Austrian etiquette. The 
oe of the Austrian Imperial Family patiently listen to whatever 

Going on, whether tiresome or the reverse ; the Russian Princes gave 
rome ear only to what interested them, and the consequence of this was, 
a at an evening party given by a lady of high rank, one of the Grand 

ukes wanted the military band to strike up in one apartment, while 
a uloff was laying one of his compositionsin another. The Austrian 

quette, w requires that the ladies should remain standing until 








they would set down. The impression they have left behind them is, 
that they are very good-natured young men, who are extremely fond of 
fun and frolic. I am informed that the Archduke Albrecht has already 
begun to make arrangements for insuring a good reception for the Em- 
peror during his projected visit to Hungary,— Vienna letter, March 28. 





Ranpom SHort rrom THe Minie Rirte.—On Friday last a gen- 
tleman, being amember of the South Devon Rifle Corps, wae at Turf, 
practising in order to test a new rifle sent to him for that purpose by 
tradesman of Exeter. He fired one shot at a mark 800 yards distant; 
the mark was situated half way up a steep hill (Pole-hill) on the De- 
von estate, the hill being 100 feet high. The bullet struck against a 
piece of rock, glanced over the hill, and at a distance of 30 feet perpen- 
dicular descent on the opposite side struck a woman totally out of sight 
of the marksman, as the hill actually intervened between them. It 
inflicted a flesh wound in the thigh, and the gentleman, learning the 
extraordinary fact, directed every attention to be paid to the suf- 
ferer, who has expressed herself thoroughly satisfied with the handsome 
treatment she has received. The distance has been measured under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Drew, of Powderham, and it was found 
that from the spot where the shot was fired to the place where the wo- 
man stood was 1,386 yards, actually more than three quarters of a mile. 
This fact has excited great interest, and shows that all which has been 
predicted of the Minié rifle as an offensive weapon will be realized, and 
that the ground for practice should have a clear distance of a mile at 
least.—Excter Gazette. 





CHyess. 
PROBLEM No. 178 sy C.L. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 177. 


White. Black, 
1.KtoR2. | P moves. 
2. BloQ. R. P moves, 
38. Ktto Q Kt2. R moves. 
4. Ktto K B 4 double check, and mate, | 





GeNERAL THEATRICAL Funp.—The seventh anniversary festival 
of this institution took place on Monday the 5th ult., at the London 
Tavern. Nr. Macready was to have taken the chair, but was pre- 
vented by family circumstances, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton sup- 
plied his place, supported by Mr. C. Dickens, Mr. Webster, Mr. Buck- 
stone, Mr. F. Stone, Captain Chappell, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr Wills, &c. 
Mr Buckstone the honorary treasurer, in the course of an amusing 
speech, inwhich he described the progress of the fund by personifying 
the latter, and giving an autobiographical account of its life and adven- 
tures, adverted to the balance in hand, and announced a prospective le- 
gacy from Mr. T. P. Cooke of £1000. Among thesubscriptions announced 
were the following :—Her Majesty the Queen, her annual donation of 
£100; Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, £10; the Duke of Devonshire 
£10 10s.; the Earl Fitzhardinge, £5 5s.; Dr. Hastings, £5 5s.; Mr. 
Webster, £5 53. ; Mr. Montague, £5 5s.; Mr. Lumley, £5 5s ; Mr. C. 
Kean, £5 5s.; Mr. Phelps, £5 5s. ; Mrs. Theodore Martin (late Miss H. 
Faucit), £5 5s.; Mr.Toole, £3 38s.; Madame Celeste, £5 5s.; Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, £3 33., &e. __- 

Fittuy Lucre.—Unexampled commercial prosperity, as shown by 
the last returns issued by the Board of Trade of the total export trade 
of the United Kingdom, a rapidly increasing stock of the precious met- 
als in the Bank of England, and a large surplus revenue have, as might 
be anticipated, had their accustomed influence upon the market for the 
national securities, the prices of which have continued to advance. The 
extent of the imports of bullion will be better understood, when we ob- 
serve that within the past six days not less than £935,000 has arrived 
in London and at the outports; viz. £430,000 from Mexico, California, 
and the West Indies; £17,000 from New York, and £478,000 in gold 
from Australia. Prom Sydney the most extraordinery accounts have 
reached us in reference to the epee pap: of the mines; but great 
complaints had been made of the want of a mint there, to prevent the 
necessity of sending the gold to England for the purpose of being coin- 
ed. Such was the abundance of the precious metals at Sydney, that 
standard gold had fallen to £2 17s. per ounce. It is imagined by some 
parties that our present Mint price cannot be maintained; but we 
have every reason to know that no change in it is yet contemplated by 
Government. 





LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS will be enabled, during the ensuing Summer Months, 

to appropriate several unoccupied hours tu the instruction of PRIVATE PUPILS. 

For terms, &c. apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker. 
New York, May 1, 1852. 4t. 


TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


A GENTLEMAN recently arrived from London, and familiar with the routine of jCom- 
mercial business, (especially that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 
obtaining employment. Enquiries may ve made of the Editorof this paper, to whom the 
advertiser has been long known. 








GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the highest 
honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation as 
teacher of those sciences in a College or Hizh School 
Reference is permitted to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 
and to J. B. Cherriman, Esq, Dep Professor of Mathematics, Address, [postage paid| to 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Post-oftice, Toronto. apl.17—1m. 





PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D..intends to change his present Class 

into one of reeident pupils, on the Ist of May. He has engaged, for that purpose, a 
suitable place in Haverford, ten miles from Philadelphia, near the Lancaster turnpike and 
Pennsylvauia rail-way. The White Hall Station is one mile beyond. He desires to take charge 
of Fifieen Pupils, wlom he will prepare fur admission into the Junior Class at Yale, or any 
similar Institution With those, bowever, who do uot wish to graduate at any College, he 
is willing to reao a select course of Clxssics, Science, and Geveral Literature With od- 
vaced pupils, none but works of established authority will b» used, and our own language 
shall receive that attention which iis importsnce demands. His sysiem will closely reeem- 
ble the one pursued in England by those, who prepare a limited number for the Universi- 
ties, and he refers to William Petcr, Esq. British Consul at Philadelphia. as a gentleman 
well acquainted with that system and with him, 

The gentlemen named below have all bad sons or near relatives under his care. --Henry 
D. Gipin, Esq., Dr. Ro'vert Morris, Moncure Robinson, Esq., Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq, Sam 
uel Badger, Esq., Philip 7 Esq., James WV. Paul, Esq, Philade!nhia; James 
Wadsworth, Esq , Geneseo, W. N. Y.; Edward N. Perkins, #eq , Boston, Mass. ; Samnel 
Mercer, Esq., U. 8. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; George W. Williamson, Esq., Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Padelford, Esq., Savannah, Ga, 

Address, Rev. Dr. LYONS, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia , March 30, 1852, 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP} ARCTIC, Captain 
James C. Luce.—This Steamship will depart with the Maile for Europe positively on 
Saturday. May ist, 1852, atl2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fvot of Cena! street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer BALTIC, will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 15th of Mey. 


TION, painted by Paul Delaroche, The exhibition of this world-renowned 
which bas been visived during the last two years in England, France and ‘Germnay by over 
half a million of people, is now oper at Stuyvesent Institute, No, 659 Broadway. 
from9 A. M.tol0 P.M. Admis:ica 25 cents, Children hulf price. 





HARPS. 


¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grant, end Six Oc 
J. Double Action Harps. Warerooms 235 Brosd way. . aa 
J. F. BROWNE would cal! the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstroment, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every vartety in styleand finish. From 
nie experience in the first establishments in Garope he is able to producetostruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such Improve- 
ments as fit them particulariy for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A Iiet of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &¢. Music for the Harp 
by the fret authors, recetved on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cs 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June tart 





REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
fp™r= from £1 and upwards, Pagabie at sight, are iseued by 
OWMAN GRINNELL & CO.. 83 South Street 


Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 


don Packets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th 
and London every alternxte Thursday. vs Deine ear ae “ean 





ya NOTES a Lusrene OF CREDIT, For Travellers “in 
—Circular notes (of tne value of £10 upward tiers of Credti. 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are leone on aot ty by “| 


Mesers. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 














— a Bankers, New-York 
jexan Cadiz, Lyoos 
asiwerm,” Brewin, | Peau an 
Athens, asseldorf. don, x 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Stevens” 
Berne, Frankfort, Mala, Sienca! 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin,’ 
Boul*gne, Geneva, ilan, Toaloa, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brussels, Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
eben gE avre, Naples, viens 
airo. e rto. jeebad 
Coblenz Lonborn, Paris, ; Waue. 
Coiogne, weipsic, ‘au, Zurich. janl7—tf, 
REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 


[pRAtts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at Any Bang 
In THE Unitep Kincpom; 
Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by al! the Steamers, te 
any Part oy Evrepe, by , 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TraNnsatLantic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 13 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will be received til] 9 1-24.M. of the day of sailing of very STEAMER 
ro -Evrore. Apll2. byr. 





G P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 

I. THE EAST, or, Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land. By Rev. J. A. Spen 
cer. Third Edition. 12mo. 

II. THE OPTIMIST; a Series of Essays. By H.T. Tuckerman. Second edition 12mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. 

111. PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. Vol;. I. to VI. 
cloth, 40 cexts per vol. 

IV. THE BUCKEYE ABROAD. ByS8.8S.Cox. Second edition. 12mov. cloth. 

V. THe New Work By AuTHER OF “ THE Wipe, Wip—E Worto”—QUEECHY. 2 vols. 
12m>. cloth. {On Saturday, 24:h inst | 

VI MEMORIALOF J. FENNIWVORE COOPER, with fine Portrait on Steel @vo, cloth. 

HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. By J. P. Kennedy. Author’s revised edition, with En- 
gravings. 12mo. cloth. 

SWALLOW BURN. By J. P. Kennedy, Second revised edi:ion, with 20 original de- 
signs. 12mo cloth. 

A BOOK FOR A CORNER. By Leigh Hunt. 12mo. 

A JOURNEY TO ICELAND. From the German of Ida Pfeiffer. By Churlotte Feni- 
more Cooper. 12mo. 

UP THE RHINE. By Thomas Hood. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 

DOLLARS AND CENTS. 2vols. i2mo, 


BRACE’S HUNGARY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. NEW YORK, HAS JUST PURLISHED— 
RACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, with an Experience of the Austrian Police, By C. L. 
Brace. In 1 vol. with Map and tinted Illustrations. 

“ Facts seem the thing most needed now in regard to Sengery, 
the country, 1 had unusual advantages for observing thoroughly the condition and feeli 
of the masses of the Hungarian people, and I have thought | could not better help on 
cause of truth and justice, than by simply presenting facts, whether they told against one 
side or the other.—F'rom the Preface. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Margaretta More. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Price ® cents. , 

“ Clever and agreeable reading.... We can give the book unqualified praise forthe pleas 


Fine Edition. t?mo. 





In my journey th 





ant, and tolerabiy accura_ e, ptctures which it affords of the domestic manners of the : 
and the characters of some of the personages represented are drawn with distinctness, and 
with the features of cature."—Athenaum, _ : 

“It ends with musical melancholy, a strain of exquisitely simple beauty, referring to the 
social sagies ¥ one of aacwee’ worthiest — | ay are some fine portraits ably 
timned herein. ere are family pictures so graphica escribed that the 
mind for ever.—Chu: ch and State Gazette. d ¥ possess the 
i Fdition of HOMGSOPATHY UNMASKED. By Dr. W. Hooker. 1 vol. 12mo, with 

ditions. 

¢d Edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s New Work, EXAMPLE3 OF LIFE AND DEATH, 1 
vol, 12mo,. 

5th Edition of THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLFON. By J.T. Headly. 1 vol, 12mo 

15th Edition of DREAM LIFE, a Fable of the Seasons. By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol uni- 
form wtih Reveries of a Bachelor. 


READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


On Saturday, April 24.—-Oine valeme, 16mo.— Price 50 cen!s. 
GAITIES AND GRAVITIES, 
By Horace Situ, one of the Authors of the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses.” 


ConTeNTs —Address to the Mummy at Belzoni’s Exhibition; Winter; On Puns and Pan- 
asters; My Tea-Ketile; Tie Widow of the Great Army; On Noses; Walks in the Garden; 
Coronation be pecs ong The Orange Tree at Versailles; On Lips and Kissing; To a 
Log of Wood upon the Fire; Mies rebe Higgine’s Accvunt of a Literary Society—The 
Hounsditch Album: Ante and Post Nuptual Journal; The Library; Ugly Women; Tae 
World; The First of March; The Eloquence of Eyes; Address to the Alabaster Sarcopha- 

s deposited in the British Museum; Memoirs of a Haunch of Mutton; Beggars Extraor- 

inary !—Proposals for their Suppression; Stanzas to Punchinello; Letters to the 
Literary Society; A Lamentation on the Decline of Barbers; Chances of Female Happiness ; 
The Steamboat from London to Caiais; Memnon’s Head; Womer Vindicaied; Portrait of 
a Septuagenary. 





Will be published in a few days, 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
By W. M. Taackeray, Author of Vanity Fair, Pendennir, &c, 


Just Published in this series : 

Two volumes, l6mo., fancy cloth— Price One Doilar. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA 
During the years 1844, 1845, and 1746. 

By M. Huc, Missionary Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus. 

“This work isthe Eothen of the year.”— Rochester Daily American. 

**Itmay be doubted whether a work of Tuavel has appeared during the present eentury of 
more origin*#| and genu.ne character.”— London Publisher’s Circular. 

Says the Edinburg Review—“ A more interesting as well as diverting book has seldom 
issued from tue French prese.” 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES, a Collection of Historical and Personal 
Sketches. 1 vol. 16mo. 50ce te” 

‘The London Tmes ie the daily epic of the world,”—Literary World.” 

THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by Thackeray. 1 vol, '6mo. 5° cents 

“ Honest-hearted, keen.sighted, plush breeched Jeames.”— Courier & Euquirer, 

“This book ts witty aud wise.”—Christian Enquirer. 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MAKY POWELL. 1 vol.icmo. 5@ete; 

“Thisisa charming book.” - Christian Observer. 

WILL BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 

Poole’s Little Pedlington and the Pedliugtoniars. The Ingoldsbv Legends. Paperefrom 
the Quarterly Review; by Sir Francis Head and others. The Book of Snobs and Miscella- 
neous Writings of Thackeray Life and R mains of Theodore Hook, including the Rams 
bottom Letters. A Book for Summer Timeintha Country. Holerof’s Memcirs of Haziitt 

D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 


LITTBLL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 416.—12} ots, 


Lord Holjand’s Memoirs cf the Whig Party— Examiner and Spectator. 
Things in Expectation—Chumbers’ Journal. 
Anecdotes of Horses— Bentley's wiscellany. 
Whately’s Book of Synonyms —Chambers’ Journal, 
How to Teach and Preach to Coliiers—Tait’s Magazine, 
Post Office Monéy Orders—Household Words. 
D~cimal System of Ceinage—Cham' ers’ Journal, 
Blundel’s Medicina Mechanica—Speetator. 
Cooling Airin Hot Climates— Chambers’ Journal, 
What has become of Wiuter—Household Words, 
. Lerd Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeflrey—Athenaum, 
Doctor versus Medicine—Chambers’ Journal. 
13. Weekly Goss'p— Atheneum. 
14, Fall of Rosas—Evaminer. 
With Poetry, SuorT ARTICLES, and Notices or New Booxy 
te A New Volume has just commenced. 

(gy Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E, LITTELL & CO, Boston. 
‘ WASHINGTON, ¥ ’ 

Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in pe hg han to 
the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will contirue the work beyond 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
tne plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postage Free; placing our distant subserib- 
ove sa - — oe aye aaa Dae making the whole country our neighbor- 
ho Je hope for such fatu e law, or the interpretation 1 i 
enable us to make thie offer to Subscribers at a di = the interpretation thereof, aa will 


Ofall the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
aud in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 





te Cone 


a 
ERTS eens. 





~ the present age. 


tien only of the current litereture of the English lan e, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture Of thefhuinan mind in the utmoet oxpeama 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE —Sixteen jumes have been added to the Library since 
L ihe oan recent —— 2. 1-cluding much of the better literature of the 
Sel many cunterd w ervarious languages. The and News Rooms are 


on supplied with the ng rs and attractive serials of and America, 
Ferd an agreeable resort throu, 


day and evening. 
Access to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can 


be introduced by Subscribers. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 











sented d favour. 
“It yh been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ay which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
t. 
“In tae cases where there is an excess of acid in the Gemash ond, howele proaacins 
mitan' eartburn, Costiveness, er 
= eonel concent Dal a velba remed y. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
, a them as you may, in many cases, however, jn which | have administered 
‘Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons visiting or ing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
I fe pebite, give | Ml @ canned estes wich its intrinsle See hy oP 
t ene w 
eee hs GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D. 
York, March ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. 
Mr. James Tarraat.” 


and = By vont, by sae TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ier ai 110 Broad 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
A st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 


100 
Soogna'- Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
40 Canal st, New Orieans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staves, 


AYBR’S CHERRY PECTORAL.. 


HE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
-* ‘COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ' 


Of all the numerous medicines extant, {and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 
nary complainis, nothing has ever been found which could ayy ia its effects with this 
ation. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 
throat where medicine can give relief, this wi!l dott. Itis pleasant to tak», and perfectly 
safe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its value will not be 
without it, and by its timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption 
The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also. the Medals of the three great instiwutes of Art, in this 
country ; also the Diploma of the Ohio Institute at Cincinnati has beea given to the Cuerry 
Pecrorat by their Goverament in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and usetul- 
ness in curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the following opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
i ‘8 

De. yO aYERS ; ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 

Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what | foresaw 
from its compovsition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 

1 think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J J, BURTON, M.D, F.R.S 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou" 


sand more. x 
Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhoea in the mines of 
California. Irevurned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhea ceased, but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreness. 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, and when arrived in New York, | was at once mirked by my acquaintances 
asa victim of consumption. I must confess thatI saw no sufficient reason to doubt what o7 
frieadsall believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, wit 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did .no. regard it my duty to state to the affitcted, through you, that my health, in the space 
of eight months, is fully restored, [ attribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
WasuincGrToy, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, throug» your instru- 
mentality by the providence of God, I will take the liberty to express to you my graiitude 
A Cough and the alarming symptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anytt ing !ike hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “ PecroraL.” It 
seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
health pA 1t will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
of mank 
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THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, ' 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low @ rate 
¢paie as guarantees safety to the Office. : 

Po will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the paymateof Me fret 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual t made—w — oe responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; 
nor + § iew Soe y) be req to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 

Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are estab throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabo 
H. Croft, 
8. Walker, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. S. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, YW Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { H. woee Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. 


8t. John, N. B. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co: nhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leans, petacipies of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a retarn 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The lLosured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


f bes Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 

W. J. Starr, Agent. 

J.J. Grieve, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W. M. Barnes. 


Halifax, N.S. 
St, John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


E. L, Jarvis, Agent. 

f Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 

L.W.G Ul, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo ies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
SOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter's Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced unlessit be 
from its effects upon tri 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold b 
7 Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND. —The facts in relation to this article speak for 
ves. It has beenten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
roughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Neeery 2 Let ys Promoting 

wth of the Hair, It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with 
in cases of Rhe 8 the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and ix. 
nflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Buage and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, qvery mother who has used it knows it 
fallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of app! the preparation according 

Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 

nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 

the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to Prozessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
morating scores of specific instances of iis wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the ovly reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price TwENTy-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
Oct.il—lyr 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“The valzation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjunction with yeerly val- 
uations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS OF something equivalent.” | Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Management of Insurance Offices.” 


THE CANADA LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital $200,000. 
President, Hucu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 


E next annual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date Lefore 1st May next, secure the benefit 
of pation by a full year earlier then those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
to share in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 
ehare of profits allotied to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death; or its present value in cash w‘ll be deducted from the next re- 
preaiune which matures after declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 

will be permitted, 
din this Comp Bens single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
another: for the whole term ot life, or for a limited period; by 
ted number of payments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at death; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainmment of that age. Endowments for children, immediate or deferred annuities, and 
y any traasactien contingent on the value or duration of iife may be eff cted-in 


lature annual premiums 
Assurances may be 
gency of one life survivin 
si payment, or a lim 





ny. 

promen] many advan’ offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enumerated MODERATE RATES and SMALL EX- 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 

TIONS, especially in reference to lapsed policies. ; ; 
The rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carlisle Tables of mortality; these forming tne groundwork of the caiculations of a large 
of British offices, ample margin being, however, left ir any possible excess of mortality 
my pA ich obtains wn Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
— fa present risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opinion 
of many cautious scientific meu would be deemed sufficient is returned when realized by 
means of the “‘mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been re- 


ceived. 

Prospectuses, forms of propos. and full information as to the pros 
Com ad at the head office, or from any of the Agents 

— may be . By order of the Board ° 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 

mar, |3S—st. 


rous position of the 
the Company. 


$8 King Street, Hamilton. 3d March, 1851. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAI ur CAPITAL, ..cees+.ee0ee0000+200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......2268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a mew yd Piano. 
ctors in this city, 
FTHIS Company hes formes cree) ‘with fall powers to lesus Policies Yor Fire Risks, ond 
— DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 


Barciay, MortTIMER LIVINGSTON, } Josern GaiLLarp, Jr. 
AL Puevps, Conrap W. Faber, Eb. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANcIS GRIFFIN, | WituiaM S. Wetmore, 





Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WIM Nico, Chairman, 

Josepu CuristopHer Ewart, JoseEPH HoRNBY, Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Uladstone, John Marriott, rge Grant, 
peer ec, Free. Ferwoct. Lewin we osley, 

’ Ose! Geor; 
Nee mes telethon Sch Oweiaee. 
Swinton Boutt, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
Wituiam Ewart, M.P..C 
Grorce Freperick Younc, m P., Deputy Chairman. 


P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsoun William Brown. M.P, 
pres eye 
Swinton 


b 
Matthew Forster M. P. Rosse 
, 
Benjamin HENDERSON, Resident 


Seymour Teulon. ames Hartley 
Boult, | Ross D, Mangies, Bt i 
Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
«. 

CAPITAL, 008,000 weertag, oF $2,500,000. 
Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, ith July, 1888, 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE Ornpaan.” 

T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
oe 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
© Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
MEW York. 
John J. Palmer, Fan c. 
james Boorman, 
Jeorge Barclay 
jamuel S. How 
Willlam Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 





J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny M.D, 
BALTIMORE 
Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
7. 2 eich, 
William Entott. 8” HB. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General ino 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had f seente, moat 
71 Wallstreet, and of Agents. p Be ree of charge, on application at 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
red in cases of disputed claims 


the local directors as irustees—available always to the Assu: 
[should any sucharise] or otherwise. 
jo, # are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
t) Pn icy. 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle the 
loan of of annual premiums paid by them, without nese pn mm je 


policy. of 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., a: 71 Wall 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to pes aed | > © Ufice 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 


Sosene M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


one-half the amount 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


HE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste:mship, 2500 tons, C. 
T’ be omy = by ag enay | Western and City of Glasgow stonmelipe) will Go aaayey (ate 
on Satur ay, from Liver : 
on Oe eaten, ei eday. fre iu pool direct to New York: and on Tuesday, lst June, from 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 
After Saloon, ........+. Ore eerecccesercccrccccccees ecccce 
en Saloon... poanbemenseine a e+eeccecessseese’ Guineas, 


aiew Midship Birihe, ..csccsccscssssesece secs Guineas. 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM YEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
MMe BOER, cccccccvecvcccesecsoescccesscocccs 
ee ee sccoscols Domne 
‘ a few Midship Births...... rteeeeenteegt! oy 


Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced 

cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied pr ges mer — eee Provisions, ex- 
Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s. st 

coarse good 8, hardware and weight, according is a mont, withoat Pines arement 

Liverpool; or with five per cent. Primage if paid in New York. at Four Doliars and " - 

Cents per Pound Sorting. From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be iak ghty 

current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs, GIbBs, BIGHT & co at the 


mar2'—1m or in New York to KICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 

Intended hereafter to sail fi 
Gieuhanie pon rom New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
sing the line of packets under the agen 





Ly = ep —_, com 
are inten hereafter to sail from New York and from Lond 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive p 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 
New York. 
Jan 8, Apl 29 Aug 19 Dec 9 
Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 
Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 
Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 30 
A, es pany 24, Oct. 14 
ar. uly 8, Oct. 2% 
Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 1 
Ame, Engi, - a Aprils, ‘Aug. 5) Nov. 25 | Juve rs 
s¢ ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced 
, “ 
toe, One par be +o thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of ibe bes: deact’, 
price o Passage is now fixed at $75, outward each 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese sete will be pom pd P —, 
Seales packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed thereios = 
iy a 
. E. AN, 
ALEX’R WILEY, ae eneny eS, 
BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. London. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAME 
T and St. Thomas on Saturday, the 8th of MeN, x, 
She has excel’ent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.... 
Do do St. Thom, OOS ee eeerscesesseeeese $35 


BB. neencssceccccseccccecce 


of the subscri 
he following Thureders 
assengers as usual, viz; 


Days of Sai fr 
Londos ~~ 


on. 
Feb. 26, 
Mar. 11, 
Mar. 25 
April 8, 
April 22, 
May 6, 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 
Victoria, Champion 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Marg. Evans, 


aly 1 





: apt. Cope, will sail for Bermuda 


There is e lar Mail municati 
jelands, Havane’ Vera Craz, Vencomas ax between St. Thomas and all the West India 


The MERLIN will take freight, Apply to 





E CUNARD, 38 Broadway 
.8.No , 





STBAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
PSE Glascow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
Steamship 


“ GLASGOW,” 


horse power, Ropert Craic, Commander, is to sail from 
New York p Ak Glasgow, on Saturday, the Ist of May next, at 12 o’ciock noon, 


Passage —| Cc Steward’s Fee included) Ni Dollars, 
a. Nene: ) Piny-ve do. 





No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
at moderate prices. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
A , 1851 


33 Broadway 
Intending p gers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 


Carries a surgeon. 
New York, 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hay, 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. 


Captains. 


Cambria...erccescccccceseccceecsseed, Leth 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


Senne Sietelenmsteamnerine lang 


1852, 
“ 





+. Wednesday. 
eos Wednesday...coee 
Asia ... ° seseceeees Wednesday ..0.++0+-June 16th 
AMETICA,....0s0000000e+ BOBLOD .cecceee.ceveeses WOUDEBABY veseseees --June 23d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Lavegpect—ie Cabin... 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigi« will be charged on epente beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on > 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrics. 


For freight or passage, apply to 


Pent, Goren ant other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC.,.....cccccccccnevcccccccccssecsscessecssessOapt, Wost, 
PACIFIC, .ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccsoses --Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccccccccccsece sovcsesevecece Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. ..ccccccccccccccccccccocece Capt. Comstock, 
ADRIATIC .cccccccccccccccccccccescccoce secccccecceses OU. OUUOe 
Phese ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their dations for p gers are qualled for eleg or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, £50 and £22, 
An experieaced surgevon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured unti) paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday.... December........ 
Wednesday.... December... 

oes 7th, 1852, 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January .....-10th, 1852 
Saiurday..... January......24th, “ 
Saturday ...... February th, © 
Saturday ......February.....21st, 
Saturday darch....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March........20tn 
Saturday ...... April ......+. 3rd, 
Saturday ...... April..es-ees-17th, 
Saturday ......May...sccceee St, 


Wednesdsy....January....... 
Wednesday....January.......,..28th, “ 
Wednesday....February......... llth, “ 
Wednesday....February......0..25th, “ 
Wednesday....March......cseee.10th, “* 
Wednesday....March......0s.-..24th, “ 
Wednesday. ..April.sercesscoee 7th, “ 
Wednesday....April..cescesecoes2ist, “ 
Wednesday....May .eossscsecees Sth, * 
Saturday ......May....-+se0-15th, Wednesday... May...ccesceecs 19th, “ 

MaQY...eeeseee. 29th, Wednesday....June.... es ® 
J eee 2th, y % - “ 


..September.. 

eevee OCLODETr cooeees 2d, 
rday.....-October.......16th, 
Saturday......October,......-30th, 
rdey......November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday...... December....11th, 
Saturday December....25th 


For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
one 4 these py tee 4 not be coagunepte for Gold, Silver, B 
,Prectous Stones,or Me unless Lading are 
p wt hs {therein expressed. . —— 


Wednesday... October... ook 

Wednesday,... November,........3d, 
Wednesday....November........17tb, 
Wednesday....December........ Ist, 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
. Wednesday.... December ...... 20th, 











Sereaataeseere te 


, , Jews 
and the value 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 

mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 

Leave New York, Leave Havre. 

Frenklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17)|franklin.... Wednesday........February 13 

Humboldt Feb. 14 Humboldt M 7 

Franklin March J3 Franklin iM 

Humboldt R 

Franklin May 

Humboldt June 

Franklin ° 

Humboldt . 
Franklin e 


2¢| Franklin 
25| Humboldt 
23| Franklin 
20} Humboldt 
- 13) Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tone burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 
yey at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ........e000+-S120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. cccccoccsesseccccceseececsecee-f, 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage, apply toj 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 


Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Frank 


1 oe 


SRENV-aweo 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TH Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their coiling from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 
July 1...N Apr. 16 Aug. 16..Dee. ¢ 
ar 7 1...Bept 1 
eoveelt cctodiihn. coco 
erere ad oe BBe coscce: 
Feb, 1...June 1...0ct 3 


ecocolé cocce lscceree 





his 7 ie a 
lee ay 1... it... 
eee ie sh ctdibewuntend L] nn eee BBevaveedevcsee® 


2% 
Manhattan.....+.++0++HACK@tAft...ssecesees1G.cseeees 16. «+ s22.16| Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. 2 
New York....seceee++BTigg@ssceceseesB@D LevecDUDO 1 eee OCt 1 cece cuLOseeeee]Ooeeereed 
West Point......++++-ANCM. sereeeseereeeLbessseeeeel Loves ooeed]| oeeee-B6eees «226-0snreets 
Fidelia......cceseesee POabOdY..csseceseeelGrsecees es Gsecereesl6|..Apr 1..--Aug 1.-.Dee 
These shipe are ali of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character a 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tualty inthe days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool......-cesesseeees BD 
bed bed to New York.....sesssscsecees 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
REA on 488. iat 
. e : 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella 
Isaac Webb, and New York, Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


pley.... 








ae 


PACEETS FOR HAVRH. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork o# 8° 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


8ST. DENIS 
Follansbee, master, 


New York. Havre. 
Ast January.......e00++ ( 16th Pebraary 
Ist May... ..+.+-eeeee- 4 16th June, 
ember.... ...- (16th October, 
16th March, 
Bragdon, master. 16 


MERCURY, 
Conn, master 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master. 


pas Fam ensesosesoes 00 
it ber... 
New clipper.) a 


8T. NICHOLAS, Sit February .....++++ 


? are all first class New York built vessels vided with all requisite articles for 
enh and convenience of pesmengere and otimanded by men of experience 12 
trade. The price eb $100 without wines or liquors. actuelle 

Goods sent to the willbe orwarded free any but those 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN. Agent, 
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